JOHN JOLLIFFE, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law. Office on the 
Bast side of Main, bet ween Third and Fourth streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 


Reter te 
T. Kirby, Esq. 

Blachly & Simpson, 
Neff & Brothers, C. Donaldson & Co, 
Hon. J.W. Price, ) {Hills-A. W. Fagin, St. Louis, 
Hon. J.J. McDowell} b'ro OJ. J. Coombs, Gallipolis. 
N. Barrier, Esq. W. Union O.Dr. A. Brower,Law’burg, Ia. 
S. Galloway, Columbus, O. Col, J. Taylor, Newport, Ky. 
Gen R.Coliins,Maysville,Ky, 

june lyw 

WILLIAM BIRNEY, 
CINCINNATI, ONO, 

TTORNEY AT LAW, and Commissioner to take 
[ Depositions and Acknowlegements of Deeds for 
the States of Vermont and Connecticut. offers his ser- 
vices for the collection of claims in the Federal and 
State Courts of Ohio, and in the Courts of Hamilton 
county, Office on Eighth street, two doors west of 
Main, qyecwe Methodist Book Concern. 

pov § 


Thos. H. Minv1, 
_ Cincinnati. } 


Dr. G. Bailey, 





ROBERT PORTER, 
DEALER 1N 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, 
No. 172, Main st, between 4th and 5th, East side, 
1 CINCINNATI. 
Constantly on hand, a genera! assortment of Foreign 
and Domestic Dry Goods.— Terms Cash. nov4 


PREMIUM COLORS, 
EW YORK DYE HOUSK, corner Gano and Wal 
nut, between 6th and 7th streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
dyeing, Scouring, Steam Finishing, Pressing, &c., done 
eaualto any East. W. TEASDALE. 
cet B-ly 


JOHN LOCKWOOD, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
STOVES, GRATES, HOLLOW-WARE, 
Steam-Boat Stoves, Kitchen Furni- 
ture, &c, 
No. 22 Cotumsia Street. 
Between Main and Sucamore Streets, 
; ; Cincinnati, 0. 
Copper, Tin, Sheet Iron, and Steam-Boat work of all 
kinds, done with neatuess and despatch. 
jan 13 wily 


NHOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer, 

Sycamore street, East side, near Eighth street, in- 

vites the public to test the quality of his Oil, which he 

Warrants equal te Sperm for burning; also for machinery 

andthe manufacture of Woolens, being tree frum vitriol 

and other pernicious ingredients, He will exchange Oil 
tor Lard No. 1 or 2. mar4 


JOHN F. DAIR & Co. 


GROCERY MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


’ GRASS SEEDS. 


a aati ~- 
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Cc, S, CHEEVER, 
Manufacturer of Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s 
Boots and Shoes, 


Western Row 3rd door above Sirth street. 
mar 27 





J. W, RILEY, 

HOLESALE and Retail Dealer in GROCERIES 
AND PRODUCE, southeast corner of Fifth and 

Elm streets, Cincinnati. 
Salt, Sugar, Coffee, Tea, Indigo, Madder, Nails, Glass, 
Cotton Yarn, &c., sold at the lowest cash prices. oct 16 
ILES & CO,, Merchandise and Real Estate 
Brokers, No. 25 East Fourth st. Examination 


and care. Loans negotiated, and Merchandise purcha- 
sed and sold at usual rates of Brokerage. 
ect25 wily 


Country Merchants & Blacksmiths 
ATTEND!! 

JUNIATA AND BLOOM FORGE IRON 
AND NAILS, . 


A. MORRELLG& CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
fron and Nails, English and American 
Steels, Anvils, Scales, Sad frons, 

Wagon Boxes, of every description. 
No 41 Broadway, second door below Lower Market, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. oct 15 ly 

J, 0, DOUGLASS, 

MANUFACTURER AND REPAIRER OF 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
At the store of Peters & Co., 





=~ 





Soutn sipe oF Fourth sTtREx?, BETWEEN MAIN 


AND SYCAMORE STREETS, 


HE only place in Cincinnati where Wind Instru 
| ments can be made and repaired. oct 16 ly 


Corner af Lawer Market and Sycamore streets.| YRANSPORTATION TO THE EAST- 


jan 6 
PROCTOR & GAMBLE, s 
Soap and Candle Manufacturers, and Starch Factors, 

No, 224 Main street, 2d door north of Sixth, 
sep 13-ly CINCINNATI. on 
J.B. Eaton. RB. J. WORTHINGTON. 
ATON & WORTHINGTON—ATTOR.- 

4 NEYs AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, and 
Soliciters in Chaucery, Office, North west corner of 
Mainand Seventh streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rerer Ta— 
kK. D. Mansfield, Esq., 


N. Sawyier, Ksc i 
Rh. & G. Crawford. 


s 
Worthjugton, shintito & Co., 
sep 23-lydaw 


DOCTOR T. WOOD, 


1 
and with despatch. 


‘ 


ERN CITIES, 
VIA MIAMI CANAL AND LAKE ERIE. 


1845. dgmpeeh. 


By the “Miami Transportation Co,» 
RENCH, EMDE & CO., Dayton, 0. 
SYMMES, SAYRE & CHAMBERS, Dayton, O. 
WM. R. KIRK & CO.,, Piqua, O. 

Prorrikrors. 
AM receipting all kinds of Freight by the above 
Line, to all the principal Eastern cities, and to inter- 
nediate ports in Ohio and Indiana, at the lowest rates, 
N. P. IGLEHART, Canal st. 
P. S.—A Boat leaves, from opposite my Warehouse, 
laily. mar 26 ly 





PHYSICIAN AND OCULIST, 





Sycamare street, between Fourth and Fifth sts. 
Orrick Hovrs From 9 A. M. To 5 o’eLocK P, M. 
sep 2a d-w es ae <eth 
STANLEY MATTHEWS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Orrick on Main STREET, BELOW COLUMBIA, 
Over the Office of the Washington Insurance Company. 
sep22 3md-wo 7 
DR, A, W. SCALES, 
SURGEON AND PHYSICIAN, 
Office on Sixth street, opposite the Medical College. 
june 2B a-wiy nAgues sehen wuGh wt 3a iv 0 
R, I, BORTON respectfully informs bis 
friends and the public, that he has commenced the 
practice of Medicine ia Crvetynati. His residence and 
Office are on Eighth styeet, north side, bet ween John and 
Fulton streets, third door west of the District School. 
Dr. Borvon is a regularly educated physicia.. and 
surgeon, but, instead of calomel and other deleterious 
drugs, he adopts the Boranic PRACTICE. 
N. B.—Advice to the poor gratis, at his Office from ® 
to 9 o'clock, ALM Te jv 13 6md w 
W. S. JOHNSTON, Jr. 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND WHOLE 
SALE DEALER IN 


mye 7) , _ 
Cigars. Tobacco, Snuffs, Xe. 
AND 
German Holting Cloths, 
Walnut street, between Front and Columbia, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
nov 2 d&wly 
it JAMES R, SHARP, 
IMPORTER OF BRITISH AND GERMAN 
LACE GOODS, 
Scotch and Swiss Muslins, Gloves, 
Mitts, &c, a 
NO. 28 CEDAR St., NEW VORK. 
AND NO. 11 EAST THIRD ST., CINCINNATL 
feb & : lyd _ Ta! Came? 
H, CRANE’S 
DENTAL OFFICE, 
IS PERMANENTLY LOCATED 
East Side of Walnut Street, 
jy 29 tf First Door South of Fourth. ast 
GEO, B, MILTENSERGER, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL GROCER, 
AGENT AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


d-w 


AND 
PRODUCE DEALER, 
—aLso— 
Boat Stores and Provisions, 
_ Corner of Frant & Walyut Streets, 
Cincinnati. 
feh @ lyd-wW 
&. H. BURTON. M. GREENWOOP 
S. H. BURTON & CO,, 
MANUPACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
Stoves, Grates, Hollow Ware, &c, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Columbia street, 
Between Main and Walnyt sta., Cincinnati. Sign 
mf Buck's Patent Cooking Stove. 

Byck’s Patgut Cookiag Staye; Victory Premium 
Cooking Stove; Tep ayd Seven Plate, Parlor, Cannon 
Stoyes, &c. Hollow Wave, Sad Irons, Wagoy Boxes, 
Andirons,. Tea Kettles, &c. &e. jan d& wily. 


Mituake Werx, _. Sicmoias VERDIN. 
VERDIN & WERK 
STAR AND TALLOW 
CANDLE MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 192, Main Street, 
Between Fifth and Sixth, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Always on hand a large assortment of Star, Sum- 
mer and Winter Candles.—aap of diferent qualities. 
Counissions of all descripiions atteidéd"to? - Drafts 
Gi ‘Kurope bougpt ‘aad gold. “Ajso, received for col 
lection. ee jet a lyd-w | 

ROOK, JOB AND XYLOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 
A. LL, BANKIN & CO,, 
Book and Fancy Job Printers, 
Corner of Walnut and Fourth sts 
Cincinnati, O. 
I PCards printed at yeduced prices,on a VYame 
kee Card Press, d&w-ly sep0 


. 4 
Ss. &. KR. AAT OR’ 
ySANNERS AND URRIERS, 
‘No, 232 Main Street, | 
Retweed Fy Gnd Rirth, east side 
CINGINNATI.. ; 
jiapariers of Shoe Tiregd, and Finjings in general. 
Constantly ou hand a general assortment of Morocco, 
Kid, Lining, Binding, and all kinds of Leather. 
ALSO—A good assortment of custom made Boots 
and Shoes. 
Low for Cash. 


xg 
aropehs 


” 





feb G d-wly | 


w.DdD ‘Cyaan 
SAMAR ¢ SON, 
e and Retail 


esal u 
AND PRODUCE DEALERS, 
and Sixth Streets,» 





N’. W. Corner of ‘Elin 

Sag ' Civcinnati, Ohio. 

TP tres Family ‘Groceties ‘constantly on hand, 

and for a 4 ‘as clieap as at any estabjighment in the city. 
wis <y 





[TERMS CASH, 
LYMAN & RIOR, 
importers and Wholesate and Retail Dealers in 
Hardware and Cutlery, Wire, s:@%1, 
Nails, ree 

SIGN OF THE ANVIL, 
Corner of Main and Lower Market St 
Lyman,] CINCINNATE, ag 
mar 11 d-wtf gta hla i 


By . 
[S. Rice 





Hs. 
All firk 


rante be ‘of the best Guality. 


i 


Be 
do} Furnityre so 
: 





RNITURE WAR 

t Furniture’ Wate- 
econd ay wer Market. 

- on commissidn, ahd ordered work 

alié on short hotice, arid‘as low as ont be had in the 
y- 

y.B 


_ ELY, KENT & BROCK, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Foreign and Domestic Staple and Fancy 
DRY GOODS, 
HG: WE NORTH TEP BALES 


. 
Second below Race; 


.—Good workmen wanted. jan 24 d-wly 


jJoun Ety, 
Ropotents Kent, 
Cras. C. Brock. 
ee 
DRUGS, MEDICINES AND CHEMICALS. 
JOHN D, DOUGHTY, 
pruggis gud Apothecary, 
“No.7 East Timp Stree, 
» § Cincinnati. 
, HYSICIANS anp CHEMISTS will be supplied 
Pp en vet 


PHILADELPHIA. 


liberal terms with every article in the line. 
Special attention devoted to Prescriptions and the selec- 
tjon of choice Faypily Medjciyes. get 1h dwt 


== 





ROSEBOOM, Plane Manufactu- 
~ Fer anp DEALER IN EDGE TOOLS, Whole. 
sale .nd Retail, East side of Main, between Fourth and 
Fifth streets, Cincinnati, O. lyd-w sep 24 
ayyes=- 
Tew 3 


—30 hhds june Sugar, Yorsale by 
peas. JOHNSTON & Co. 








a 
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The North West—Railways, 


It would be the 


by canals and railroads, through which would 


linois canal would enrich it with the products 
of Southern [llinois and Missouri. Michigan 
on the North, would soon send branches to it 
from her central road, and Indiana through her 
Wabash and Eric Canai, and her line of rail- 
road, stretching from Madison through Indi- 
anapolis, to Lafayette on to Lake Michigan, 


porium of Western Pennsylvania through the 
line now projected between Cleveland and 
Wellsville, would find herself associated with 
the same grand trunk, which like the great 
Aorta of the human body, would be the princi- 
pal channel of Life tothe whole system of 
Western and North Western States. 

The advantage of this work would be, that 
it would afford facilities for conveyance, for 
nearly all the year. Now, the carials and lakes 


on our Northern border are closed for several 


months in the year, so that the business of the 
country about them is locked up, and the for- 
mer is greatly injured for want of a steady 
market. 

The regions connected with this great rail- 
way arc inexhaustible ia their capacities for 
grain-growing. They could supply the world, 
if the world were an open market, and a chan- 
nel of communication were opened to them.— 
Now, when it is recollected, what steady advan- 
ces Great Britain is making towards a free trade 
in grain, it being certain that ata period yot 
far distant, her ports will be thrown open to 
free supplies from abroad, the immense impor- 
tance of this railroad, bringing as it would all 
the grain-growing districts within a few days 
of the Atlantic seaboard, must be manifest at 
once. It has been a stereotyped opinion of 
some of our politica! economists, that were 
Prijain to open her ports to foreign wheat, we 
could not compete with the gyaig-growers of 
Nothern Europe, simply on account of the cost 
of freight from the West to the Hust. They 
have lost sight of the great reduction in the 
cost of freight, which would naturally follow 
more improved modes of internal communica- 
tion. ; 

Another consideration must got bp oyerlook- 
ed. The yeceny discoyeries of copper and oth- 
er valuable minerals in the Northwest, are of 
such a character as to assure us that the miner- 
al wealth of that region is inexhaustible. These 
discoveries are not confined to Lake Superior. 
The Green Bay Republican announces that 
careful examinatians af the country North and 
Northwest of the Green Bay prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it abounds with copper 
and silver mines fully as valuable as the rich- 
est of the Lake Superior discoveries. Gentle- 
men who have been engaged in an exploration 
of the copper region of Lake Superior, assure 
us that there seems to be no limit to the sup- 
ply. In view of all this, it is easy to see how 
important such a railroad as we have been noti- 
cing, is to the development of the resources of 
the West and Norjhwest, af@ what immehse 
trade and trayel mrast flow along its gourse. 

A faint idea of the vast resources of the re- 


ds} gion which would be more directly benefitted 


by the rail road may be gathered from a few 
facts, 

The following list of arrivals at Ch'cago, 
from April 6th to November Ist, of the present 
season, Will astonish those who have not been 
obgervant of life in the North-West. 
Schaoyers, Syeayners. tirigs. 

ce 
124 
128 


Propellers. 
April 
May, 
June, 
July, 108 
August, 120 
September, 93 
October, AG 

12 79 
Making one thousand andseventy-seven ves- 
sels entering the harbor during the season, be- 
sides numergus smaller craft engaged ip coast- 
ing in the immediate vicinity. And yet, this 
tonnage is said to be insufficient for the trade, 

“as is clearly shown from the fact that al- 

though 16 cents per hushel for wheat is paid 

by shippers, to Buffalo, over 300,000 bushels 
will accumulate in store above what can be ta- 
ken forward by this fall’s shipments; up to the 
close of navigation.” 

Then look at Michigan City on the Indiana 
shore of the Lake. The value of the exports 





of Titles, and Conveyancing attended to with diligence , 


for the year ending November Ist, 1845, was 
$350,839; of the imports, $525,132. The 
amount of wheat shipped from August Ist to 
November Ist, 1845, three months, was 135,000 
bushels; surplus on hand, 163,000; remaining in 
the handsof the farmer, 400,000. The follow- 
ing table shows the rate of progress. 
Im q 
$100,000 
1841, 398,000 262,000 
1845, 525,152 350,839 
, Theannual ratio of the increase of business 
is estimated at 20 per cent. 

; idea of the increasing business,” says 
the L4@ Porte Tocsin, “may be gathered from a 


ani some of the products and property of 
Fe Portecounty with its 11,000 inhabitants in 
1845, as pared with the census returns of 
1840. Our éstimate is based upon the supposi- 
tion that one-fourth of the county is under cul- 
tivation—one-third of this in wheat, at an 


Exports. 


1835, $15,000 


Here is the result:— 
1845, 
490,660 
490,660 
250,000 
26,000 


derrated. 
1840. 
221,661 
270,742 
166,994 
9,065 
4,849° 


Wheat. bush., 
Corn, do 
Oats, do 
Cattle, head, Y 
ag + do 10,000 

Saw Mills, 18 

Flouring Mills, 9, with 22 run of stone.” 
Exuisua Wuirecesty, at the Convention in 
Cleveland, called to consider measures for con- 
structing this railroad, made many interesting 
statements showing the wonderful amount of 
business which would be secured by it. We 
can only glance at a fewitems. The Southern 
ticr of counties in Michigan, exclusive of Mon- 
roc, produced this year about two million bush- 
els of wheat, andthe Northern counties of In- 
diana, from which the railroad would draw its 
supply, raised more than one million nine hun- 
dred thousand. Store houses and mills on the 
route they passed over were groaning under 
their burdens. The people, with few excep- 
tions, were determined to grade a track and lay 
down a superstructure, whenever they could be 


A Railroad from the Mississippi, touching at | assured it would be covered with iron. Sec-|monists in this respect. 
Chicago, and Michigan City, through the bor-|tions of the country abound in iron ore, and 
dering counties of-Michigan and Indiana, to|the water power is great beyond comparison. | tainly very goud natuggd and harmless. 
Toledo, along the Southern shore of Lake Erie, | The number of travelers from the Lower Mis- 
and thence to Dankirk, the termination of the | sissippi, for the East, that ascend the Mississip- 
great New York and Erie Railroad, would be | pj and Illinois rivers, is stated té be as large as 
one of the grandest physical achievements of} the number that ascends the Ohio. The mul-| land. The reason is not always frankly given, 
this country. It would bring the Mississippi | titudes of emigrants from the East to the} A writer in the National Intelligencer says: 

nd the Atlantic within a few days of each | far West are almost beyond computation. — 
ther, and bind the East and West together as| From La Porte to South Bend, only 28 miles, 
firmly as the West and South-West are united they met twenty-seven emigrating families. 
by the Father of Waters. 


g 
eS 


would flow, and reflow between the East and| that place West and East, was equal to two 
West. The vast, rich, grain-growing, and min- | hundred a day. He was informed by a gen'lo- 
eral regions of Northern Ilinois, Iowa, Wis-] man of Michigan City, that in returning to| i 
consin, Michigan, and the countries about the | Chicago, hc counted more than fifty emigrating 
upper Lakes would connect themselves with it | families, in a distance of fifty miles, and this 


According to careful observations made at La 


reat trunk through which Trade and Travel | Porte, the number of emigrants passing through chief reliance for the support of themselves and 


too on one of two parallel roads. Another 


be poured their multiform treasures. The II-} from Batavia, Ilinois, arrived ut Bristol, said | also; but what will become of the residue if 


he counted over 100 wagons in one day. 

Surely, in view ofall these facts, the millions 
of population which throng the States of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Ilinois, Wisconsin and 
Towa, and, we may add, Western Pennsylvania 
and New York, wil] not consent that all this 
busifiess and travel should be directed through 


would place herself in communication with,it | a foreign province, by foreign capitalists. Wel|and the United States 
on the South. Cincinnati through her rail-| hope that the enterprising men in Northern | § 
ways, would unite with it at Sandusky and] Ohio and Indiana, who have taken hold of this 
Cleveland; and Pittsburgh, the commercial em- | work, will never rest till it be completed. 


“sfappiness,” 
“Do you want to be happy? Certainly.— 
This is your being’: end andaim, For it you 
live—and for it you dare to die. From oradle to 
grave this is the thing you seck,in all you 
think, say or do, whether good, bad, or indiffe- 
rent.”—Cin. Enquirer 
Acoording to this, perfect selfishness is per- 
fect happiness. If my being’s end and aim is 
my happiness, then I ought never for a moment 
to lose sight of it: but, if I never lose sight of it, 
then I must have an uninterrupted reference 
io myself, as haying the first claim in all things; 
of course, I must be purely selfish. The fruth 
is, God never made such a man as that. Men 
eat, because they have an appetite—not for the 
sake of being happy. Happiness may be the 
result, but this they do not even think of, Men 
love approbation, or desire ta go good, or are 
ambitious of power, er love excitement, or lus{ 
after strong drink; they act from these mo- 
tives, without any deliberzate purpose to obtain 
happiness, o¥ even without thinking about hap- 
piness, With the géod man, the eontrolling 
motive of action is, Dury. This ascertained, 
he never thinks for a2 moment of inquiring 
whether it will minister to his happiness, I is 
the Law of his being, and he yields to it as 
promptly and implicitly, as the great globe 
yields to the attraction of gravitation. “Hhat 
happiness is the final yesyét, no one will dispute; 
hut Abraham was not thinking of that, when 
he raised his knife against the life of his only 
son, Jsaac. he man who deliberately pursues 
happiness as his great object, and lays all his 
measures with a view to the accomplishment 
of that, will be miserable, because he neglects 
to yield proper ohedica¢e to the layysyer pri- 
mary forces of his being. The most unsélfish, 
‘that is, those who act most uniformly ia obe- 
dience to these laws, always ip subjection to 
}the controlling Law of all, the Law of Duty, 
with the least possible reference {a shemsgles, 
for the least possible yhought about their own 
happigess, will be the most happy. ~ 

In fact, comparative diainterestedness is a frx 
ed candition to both excellent achievement and 
true enjoyment. The orator must forget him- 
self, before he can affect his audience. No 
matter with what vain-glorious motive he ag-. 
cended the pulpit or rostrum, ke must sink 
himself in his sybjgei, and abandon himself to 
the disinterested passions and faculties of his 
nature, before he can prodyce an effect. So 
long as he harhorg a single thought of himself, 


aloft, he should unluckily turn his eye pon 
himself, he would be in as ¢ritical a position, 
as the adventurer, who in ¢limbing the natural 
bridge of Virginia, should venture to east his 
eyes earthward, 

"And so in respect to enjoyment. We realize 
the full beauty of a landscape, only so long as 
we are forgetful of ourselves. If we stop to 
analyze our feelings, or weigh {he amaunt of 
happiness we yeceiye from the view, the land- 
scape exists no longer for us, and the pleasure it 
excited, has already passed away like a meteor. 
We must leave Self, before we can enjoy Life, 
Happiness and Perfection are to he saught, not 
in centripetalism byt in eentrifugalism. 


Liberty News. 

A daily Liberty paper, spirited, and well {ill- 
ed, bearing this title, has lately be¢n started in 
Boston. Whexher it is,fo be permanent, or was 
jntended to be continued only during the po- 
litical canvass, we aye not apprised. Why can 
it not be sustajned? * 

Disturbance in Mexico.—On the night of the 
30th of September, at the National Theatre, 
the French Minister plenipotentiary, Baron de 
Cyprey and the editor of the Mexican news- 
paper, El Siglo came to blows. The result was 
tremendous excitement, and a mandate from 
the Government for the Baron to leave the 
country within three days, his passports having 
already been handed to him. 





t avé-|ists who sing with v 

rage —t 20 a pe boxe rent heap in Tope? called, “negro molodies”—the songsin 
a Cc. whole estimate, 
our best informed farmers, is, if anythin of . | facthea 


‘No. of Electors, except 


his wheels are clogged. And if while saaying | 


Rather Sensitive, eS 

The editor of the Cleveland Americow de- 
votes a short artic’e to us, entitledy**A Liberty 
Editor puffing o ‘Nigger’ Concert.” He refers 
to our notice of a late Concert given in this 
place by the Sable Harmonists for the benefit af 
the Cincinnati Dispensary, and says— 

“We. have ridiculed and berated without, 
mercy our opponents of the press in this eity, 
for applauding these caricatures of God’s popr 
and down-trodden ones—and shall we spare our 
friend ?” 

We did not puff the Concert of the “Sable 
Harmonists,” but commended it to the public. 
favor, especially as being given for the benefit 
ofa very laudable inetitution, the Cincinnati 
Dispensary. 

The “SabJe Harmonists,” most of our rcaders 
arggware, are a band of musicians and vocal-” 
arious accompaniments 


thern plantations. Togive 


wt S40) 


“War atthe best is 
80 anti-<democratic an @ 
ning Post. ee 
| “So Anti-Democratie!n9 
Pressed a truer sentiment, Aj 
pactive leaders of the Democra 
‘nost vociferous for war. 

We cannot lay bare their inconsistency 
pocrisy. , 

Time Democracy unites philanthropy, with 
patriotism. It Joyes its country; but it loyes 
mankind. The progress of the race. in com- 
fort, intelligence, morality, manners, Freedom, 
Religion, is the object of its highest aspiration. 
War is one of the greatest enemies to Progress. 
It withdraws a large portion of the productive 
labor of,a country; wastes its capital in ruin- 
‘ous strife; breeds bankruptcy and poverty; pre- 
vents due attention to Education; decbauches 
the public mind by habituating it to scenes of 


and hy: 





moré reality and cffeef to the music, theyap- 
pear as colored men, and vary the 
ment by. parsing conundrums bat 

per enna, 
The | me! 
some of them rea 
for the inost part, 
in them. AY jrataat: 
We saw nothing specially worthy of grave 
reprobation. In their attitudes and modes. of 
speech they certainly did caricature colored 
people; but all races, all classes, all men are lia- 
ble to be caricatured. Who has not read or 
seen the most exaggerated and laughable _per- 
sonations of the Yankee, the Dutchman, the 
Irishman, the Frenchman? Are these white 
men degraded, insulted, injured by such cari- 
catures? Nobody thinks so, 

There is a class of distorted representations 
of the colored people, designed and well calcula- 
ted to injure their feelings, and degrade them 
in public estimation. Against all such we are 
as heartily opposed as our sensitive friend of 
the American. But, we acquit the Sable Har- 
The caricaturing 
hey practised, although not very wise, was cer- 


~~ Mr 


lly touching, but the. 


The South and England.—The Southern pa- 
pers do not relish the idea of a war with Eng- 


“Probably the Administration and its organ 
have, in their haste to take possession of Ore- 
on sans ceremonie, overlooked the fact, that 
one-third of the States of this Union grow 
cotton, and that the culture of cotton is their 


dependants. The planters know that if we lose 
the English market, which takes more than 
half our crop, there must be an immense fall 
n the price, and by consequence their ruin. 
“The crop of cotton of this year is generally 
estimated at two anda half millions of bales. 
The Continent will require about half a mill- 
ion of bales, the United States half a million 


we go to war with John Bull? The planters 
understand this, and 1 dare say they wall in- 
struct their representatives to avoid uw war 
ABOUT OREGON.” 





“Daniel Webster, in Faneuil Hall, last week, 
openly declared his ‘belief’ in the ultimate ex- 
istence of a government on the shores of the 
Pacific—in Oregon—independent of England 
It is a melaneoholy 

ctacle.to see the great American intellect of 
aniel Webster always ‘believing’ against the 
interests of its country. We never find Henry 
Clay in these positions.”—N, Y. Sun. 
Ah? Have you forgotten that beautiful in 
dependent republic of Texas, pictured out by 
Henry Clay, in his first Texas letter? ‘The 
Sun hasa short memory. 
New York.—According ta the New York 
Tribune, the next Legislature in New York 
will stand aa follows:—~ 

Whig. Dem, 

Senate co... 25 
ASS@INDAY o.40 6.52 74 
Demoofttic majority on joint ballot, 38. A 
contested seat in Duchess county, if given to 
the whigs, will make the majority 2 less. 


Native. Anti-Rent. 
i 0 


o 


Massachusetts.—Reiurns from all the towns 
in Massachusetts except 10, show the following 
rosults— 


Briggs, (W.)......+- 0,94 Sewall. (L.).... 
Wavis, (D.)..-.ecacge 38,304 Shaw, (N.)..00e00e 
Scattering ....ceccccccves 1,400 


Population of New York Siate-—The New 
York papers contain a full census of the popu- 
lation of the State in 1845, as follews.— 
The whole population of the Stateis. ...2,600,371 
Population in 1840.2... cc. cece eee ee 2 420,01 
Increase in five yOarS........ esse eeee 
Number of Reimales....ecececeeereeeess 1,207,069 
Nurnber of Malea...: sccccvcccccecuqqncdadhdedens 
Excess of Females over Males... 
ing N.Y. City 
Electors in New York City (probably)... 
Totai mumber of Electors. ce vcceeees 
Move than half the inerease has been in New 
York City and its environs; nearly all, in the 
largetowns. Decrease in 14 counties, 20,790. 
The following table showing the zate of in- 
crease of population in the State at different 
periods, is integesting. 
ulation. 
++ 240,120 


«7,405 


27,204 


179,453 


eee 26,971 
eee 475,440 

6,000 
——-—— 535,440 


Increase. 


214.96 
ros § 
413.763 
244,537 
301,258 
354,407 
256,464 
170,498 


Increase per cent. 
72.51 
65,15 
43.14 


Pop 


Tull losejoas 
3,372,812 
«1,017,349 

173,015 
420,47 
owuaTe 

Nignifieant—The Washington Constitution 
of the 11th said:— 

Improbability of War.—The report that the 
frigate United States is fitting out at Boston for 
the Mediterranean, seems to discountenance 
the supposition that our government anticipates 
any serious oe with Great Britain. The 
Mediterranean would be a most awkward place 
for arn, American, squadron, in case of hostilities 
with that power. A complete cud de sac with 
Gibraltar and her fleets coyuinanding its mouths, 
our vessels would xemain quietly blochuded in 
some of ita ports during the war, or be captur- 
ed by the superior force of the enomy, 

The Union copied the above paragraph, and 
appended to it the following significant com- 
men k— A , 

We have ascertained from the department 
that the frigate United States is not destined to 
the Mediterranean, and that we have not a sin- 
gle United States vessel, at this time, in that 
sea, 


Vermont.—The Legislature of Vcrmont ad- 
journed without day on Taursday last. Among 
their last acts was the passage of a series of 
resolutions relative to the annexation of Texas. 
Theo first resolution declares that Congress has 
no right to annex foreign territory; the second, 
that the annexation of 'l'exas will tend to weak- 
en the bonds of the Union; the third protests 
aguinst annexation without the consent of ali 
the States; and the fourth instructs the delega- 
tion of that State in Congress to act in accord- 
ance with the preceding resolutions.— Nat. Ant. 


The following extract from the Mercer Lu- 
minary shows how our votes are chiseled down, 
ta suit the interest of the pro-slavery parties. 
We verily believe that we are oheated in this 
way at every election; 

“The Libeyty Vote~-The return of the Lib- 
erty vote in Pennsylvania, for Canal Commis- 
sioner, aw given in the Washington Patriot, is 
4,663; showing an increase of more than 600 
over the vote of last year. Fayette gave 45 
votes for Larimer, while the return published) 
‘n the Harrisburg papers, purporting to be of- 
ficial, records no Liberty vote in that county. 
We corrected several errors in these pretended 
official retuyns last week; and we verily be. 
lieve that a fod} and fair return would run up 
the Liberty vote to four thousand.” 





A fellow, who signs himself “E. J, Law,” 
writes to us to.say that he meansto give. us a 
thrashing. Let him be ina hurry. We have 
a mortal antipathy to “the Law’s delay.”— 
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es are generally véry beautifal, 104 


ave little sensc or sentiment |e 


| be its consolation in reflectiag, that, though ru- 


Vizlence, and inflaming its malignant passions; 
tes Brute Force for Reason, and accus- 
i to submigsion to Arbitrary Power,— 
is a nursery of any thing but De- 
, _ There is no equality there. Abso- 
tnd on one side, blind submission on 
€ perpetual rule. It trains men 
and Slaves, but not cqual citi- 
free Republic. Peace is the truc con- 
dition of Democracy. 
Democracy abhors a strong Central Govern- 
ment—is jealous of Power, wherever lodged— 
always assiduous jin hedging it round, lest it 
overleap safe limits. 
War requires a strong Central Government, 
and demands that Executive Power shall have 
great latitude and free course. It cannot be 
waged unless.on these conditions. ‘The history 
of the Revolutionary struggle is full of instruc- 
tion, The Nation then had no. strong Execu- 
tive head. The sword and the purse were in 
the hands ofa complex body of representa- 
tives, which had no patronage, and no hold on 
the American Poople, except in the mutual 
confidence springing out of common interests, 
and acommon danger. Besides, that was the 
period of our infancy—a period of purer sen- 
timents, and greater devotion to liberty than 
characterize our manhood. And yet a seven- 
years’ war, though in defence of Freedom, had 
so corrupted the soldiery, so trained thein to 
the maxims of Arbitrary Power, so insulated 
them from their countrymen, that had Wash- 
ington been any other than the man he was, 
there might have arisen an internal struggle— 
more fearful than the external strife which had 
just terminated. 
Now, we havea strong Executive. Its influ 
ence is all-pervading; its patronage and-the 
force of party-organization confer upon it a 
Power far cxcecding that of the British Sover- 
cign. Plunge the nation then in war. Organ- 
ize the militia. You would conquer Canada, 
and you must have an army there. You would 
guard your Northern seaboard; you must have 
an army there. You would protect the South; 
you must have an army there. You would 
watch the Mississippi; you must have an army 
there. The Indians must be kept in awe: you 
must have an army on your Western fron- 
ticr. And to crownall, you must have an army }) 


would not bea short one, From the year 1689, 
England has not enjoyed so long a period of 
peace, as since 1815. Nearly a generation has 
passed away without any considerable war, so 
that the instrumentalities of human treachery, 
and the power to use them have been multiply- 
ing incaleulably. Where would a seven years’ 
war leave us? What kind of a Government 
should we have then? Witha standing mili- 
tary establishment of six or eight armies, 
weaned fro the pursuits of peace, flushed, 
it may be, with the raging passions of conquest, 
how much liberty would be left in the country? 
Our State-governments would be overshadowed 
by an ambitious, overgrown Centralism, loath 
to part with a Power which it had so long been 
accustomed to wield. How can the Democrat- 
ic party run madly upon a danges, so conspicu- 
ous and formidable? 

Democracy thinks a National debt a Nation- 
al curse—repudiates heavy taxes—and insists 
on Free Trade. How will war operate? From 
the year 1689 to 1815, Britain was engaged in 
several wars, to aupport which she levied taxes 
and eantracted a debt, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to 897 millions sterling, or between four 
and five thousand millions of dollars. During 
the fifty-six years of our Government, it has 
expended on war purposes seven hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. The debt due bythe Nation 
at the close of the revolutionary struggle was 
$42,000,375. The short war of 1819 raised our 
public debt, in consequence of the loans re- 
quired to carry it on, trom forty-five millions of 
dollars, to one handred and twenty-three mil- 
lions. To pay this debt a high tariff became 
necessary—a very democratic measure truly! 

So jealous is the Democratic party in some of 
tho States, that it secks to deprive the Legisla- 
ture of the power to contragt-a public debt; and 
the prints now loudest, for war, are vehomently 
demanding the redaction of the Tariff to the 
revenue standard, on the ground that, in the 
lowest form, it is a tax upon the consamer.— 
But, the war they” long to provoke, overtakes 
them.’ Both Nations aro better able to inflict 
deadly injury on each other, than they were 
thirty-threo years ago. Steam has wrought 
wonderful changes in modes of attack and de- 
fence, ahd will dhable the contending powers 
to work a: amdunt of damage to cach other, 
never dreamed “WH before: while the vast re- 
sources’ an Wiitable pride of both coun- 
tries ingare ® prolonged struggle. The wars 
we have gone through can furnish no data 
for estimating “the ‘infinite cost of one at this 
period of out history, and this age of thé! 
world, ee 

But, haw will you defray expenses,—by direct 
taxes? Never. 


of the Northern States would be impaired: and 
the South would be prostrated”* Of the two 
million four hundred theysand bales of cotton 
it raisediin Great: Britain received one 
million four hundred and forty. thousand. Sup- 
pose. this.asnount thrown back upon the hands 
of the cotten planters—how could they pay taxes? 
The sole resource of this country, as it is of all 
dountries, when war comes, would be, heavy 
'oans—that is, exhausting draughts upon the 
resourecs of posterity. And what should we 
gain? Suppose the Canadas conquered—should 
we treat them as Rome treated her conquered 
provinces—rob and despoil ‘them? No—they 
would be elevated to the rank of equal States 
of this Union. So that we should come out of 
the bloody sirife, hundreds of millions ‘in debt, 
to liquidate which, a high tariff would be found 
necessary for an indefinite number of years— 
in other words, taxation, burdensome, ruinous. 
taxation on the consumers of the country, a 
large majority of whom would be: illy, able to 
sustain it on account of their diminished re- 
sources. And the Southhow incaleulable its 
gains! Bankrupt from the closure of its chief 
market against its great staple, and then) crush: 
ed still lower. by: heavy. tariff, how rich would 
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The commerce of the coun-| ~~” 
try would be half rained, 36 that the resources ay 
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ition of the Canadas! 


Ai : PP'suich is one view of the question of War, sub- 


Mitted to the consideration of the Party whose 
leaders arc laboring to prevent an amicable set- 


ei tlement of the Oregon difficulties. 





Ohio and Virginia, _. 

The Ohio State Journal says that the reply of 
Governor McDowell of Virginia to the requisi- 
tion made upon him for the Virginia kidnap- 
pers, covers four letter pages closely written.— 
“He does not,” says that pe ‘r “if we have 
been rightly informed, deny ‘that it would be 
his duty to deliver up the kidnappers, on the 
requisition of the Governor of Ohio, if they 
were not relied upon as witnesses against jthe 
citizens of ‘thi State wha arc now forcibly and 
unjustly détained in Virginia.” a ae 

This is a ve ied Virginia. abstraction, 
we suppose, Three of our citize are ‘stolen 
by kidnappers f n Virgini rade r 
dicted, and violently ineateerated: and G 
ar MeDowell wor-w- IC 1107 ‘toi 
kidnappers, becdtise’ they ‘are. relied upon. to 
sustain the fraudulent indictment—that is, to 
consummate the outrage, for whieh” they ‘are 
indicted! 

The State Journal farther states— ~~" 

“The plea set up by the Governor of Virginia 
for refusing to deliver up the kidnappers, is that 
there is « law of that State which exempts and 
shiclds from such a process, ‘persons under pro- 
secution for treasgn, felony or other crime alleg- 
ed to have been committed in Virginia, and to 
persons in custody upon any exccution-or~upon 
any writ of process,’” 

We confess we do not understand this.— 
There must be some typographical blunder, or 
the Governor talks nonsense. 
tical connection is there in the scntence—ex- 
empting and shielding “persons under prosecu- 
tion,” &c,—“and to persons”? What is meant? 
Is the “to” a blunder of the printer, or the Gover- 
nor? If it be meant, that “persons under prose- 
cution for treason, felony or other crime, alleg- 
ed to have been committed in Virginia,” and 
“persons in custody upon any execution or 
apon any writ of process,” are exempted by 
Law from being delivered up as fugitives from 
justice when an indictment is found against 
them, anda constitutional requisition is made 
for their surrender by the Executive of another 
State, the answer is obvious: these kidnappers 
are not under prosecution for any crime alleged 
to have been committed in Virginia, but, in 
Ohio; nor are they in custody upon any writ 


= 


- 


,whatsoever—unless it be assumed that because 


they are subpenacd as witnesses, they are “in 
custody.” And indeed upon this miserable 
quibble, the Governor seems to rest his refusal 
to surrender ! i 

By the way, we would call the attention of 
that class of politicians in the free States, who 
regard the Executive of a State as bound to 
comply implicitly with the requisition to stir- 
render persons charged as fugitives from jus- 
tice, to the fact of such a Law existing in Vir- 


ginia. In eur controversy with the former edi- 


tors.of the Enquirer, we, showed how opposed 


the Gonstitution in relation to the surrender of 


fugitives,\to.auch implicit compliance. In the} 


in Texas, What power wonld nl)_this give | Low af Vieginietwo nuve another evidence in! 
your Chief Executive! And remember, the war | support-of-the-deetrines we then maintained: ~ 


- 





Democratic Principles, 
“Among a Democratic people, and ina De- 
mocratie party, men are, or sbould be, estima- 
ted by their characters and attainments, moral 
and intellectual.”—Cin, Union. 


Also, by the color of their skins. 

“In a Republiean Government, the qualifica- 
tions for office, as laid down by Jefferson, should 
be, moral integrity.and eapability.-—Cin, Union. 
He forgot two others—He must have straight 
hair, and speak “our shibboleth.” 

“In the aristocratic, decrepit monarchies of 
the Old World, poverty is a cause of exclusion 
from office, honor, emoluinent, or distinction.” 

Cin. Union. 

In the New World, complexion is a cause of 
poverty, exclusion from office, honor, emolu- 
ment and distinction. 


A New Anti-Slavery Society. 

We are informed that the class of Anti-Slave- 
ry people, who regard Disunion as a necessary 
instrumentality for the abolition of Slavery, 
have formed a Society for the South-Western 
part of Ohio. President, Hiram S. Gilmore; 
Secretary, Christian Donaldson; 'T'reasurer, Wil- 
liam Donaldson. 

Miss Kelley and Mr. Foster complain that the 
Liberty men have not appeared at their meet- 
ings, to discuss the question with them, So 
far as we understand, the only reason of this 
has been, a conviction that snch. discussion 
would result in no good.. They have been con- 
tent generally to listen in silence to their con- 
demnation. 


Astronomical Lecture.—Professor Mitchell 
will deliver his ninth Astronomical Lecture this 
evening in the Unitarian Church, commencing 
at 7 o’clock. Subject—the Stability of the 
Universe. Z 

The Louisville Journal which has never tired 
of joking aboyt the Cincinnati Observatory, 
thus notices es Lectures:— 


“Professor Mitchell, the superintendent of the 
Cincinnati Observatory, is delivering a course of 
astronomical Jeetures in that’ city, giving’ the 
results, of his own observations as well. as the} 
observations of others. All who, know, 
award tao him the-eredit of being one of | ‘ 
best astronomical observers in the’"United 


States, . ee a) + ee 
“We should be glad, if Prof, 1, after, 
innati, 


finishing, his course of lectures, in n 
could be prevailed on to give ‘a course in this 
city.” 

“An Encouraging Prospect.”—Such is the 
-heading of a paragraph 


are not mista- 
tone for Ameri- 
rope, that time ever 
ing interpreted, means— 
‘glad that the potato crop 
‘ a te? sa 
has he Contifient of Europe, and 
‘that the wheat crop has failed in England, and 
that the poor almost every wheré have been 
unable to produce enough to eat; for now they 
will require our bread-stuffs, and they must 
part with their money, and so we’shall have 
the pleasure of stripping some of them of their 
last shilling, and thus, in mercantile language, 
turn the exchanges against all other countries, 
and in our own favor! What a loathsome 
thing is patriotic cupidity, when stripped of its 
disguises ! 


Nothing Strange—“That men,” says the 
Enquirer, “calling themselves Christians, and 
professing to believe that ‘Ged hath created of 
one, bieod all nations to dwell upon the face of all 
the earth,’ should attempt to make distinctions 
favoring , themselves, and proscribing others, 
| because one party was born’ in the new world, 
and the other inthe old, and that too under the 
influenge of our democratic institutions, would 
not be believed, without being witnessed.” — 
There is nothing. strange.in. all thie. We, 
Americans, are used ,to making such. distinc: 
tions,,;,What, for example, does our neighbor 
think of the Black Laws ofObio? — 
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ined itself, the North had gained an overwhelm- 


Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, has resigned his 
place ip the U, S, Senate. 


ng addition to ite federal power, in the acqui* 


ney | Titere is also a party in the South, the mem- 
- | bers of which go upon the principle of voting 


mf 


4.complete oficial copy of 
all the Acts passed rie, during’ the ses- 
sion. 


What grammes? 


were the usages and Lawsiof every State which | Closed 
had been: called to act under the provision of 


rf 4 
nia 
| 


from the N. Y. Patrigt,| 
ngratulates his readers, | ¢ e 
jaye Cxchanges will be | f¥ 


py and in favgr F 


Two Principles.—The* Whig papers quote 
the following from ‘the Ohio ‘Statesman. 
“We have two claims to Oregon which will 


overrule all“etliers. The first is we want it, 
the second wetwill have it.” 


the editor of that paper act upon these 
two prineiples:in his intercourse with others? 





Native Americanism in Reston is melting 
away asin the cities.of New York and Phila- 
delphia. Last spring it:eleeted: the Mayor of 
Boston, giving some 4,863 votes. This fall, it 
cast but 1,865 votes, in an aggregate of 10,086. 
It is like the seed sowh upon stony ground. It 
springs up rapidly, but having no depth, it soon 
withers DWAY » seeienust ae eae 


_ It is well known that’ ‘there is an agrarian 
‘party in New York entitled*the “National Re- 
hformers,” the members of which go upon the 

of voting to each of themselves “a 


prinei 
true ow Journal. . 


to each of themselves, the men to work their | 
fatins.~ Which is the most dangerous? 
le” Congressional Intelligencer. 

The Proprictors.of the Nationat INTELLIGEN- 
CER, in order to meet the wishes of those whose 
circumstances or inclination do not allow them 

- cribe even to a weekly: Washington pa- 
per during the whole year, have determined to 
issue, during each session of Congress, a week- 
ly sheet styled “Tne Coneressional InreLui- 
GENCER,” té"be devoted exclusively to the pub- 
lication, as far as its limits will permit, of the 
Proceedings of both Houses of Congress, and 
Official Reports and Documents connected 


To bring. the price within the means of eve- 
mai who can read, the charge for this paper 
will be for the first session of each Csnibress One 
Dollar, and for session of each Con- 
gress half a Dollar. 
The price of the ConcressionaL, Inveus.icEN- 
CER, to be issued on each Wednesday during the 
appreaching session of Congress, will therefore 
be One Dollar, paid in advance. 

Late from South America, 
Files of the Rio de Janciro Journal, extend- 
ing to the 22d September, have been received at 
the Exchange reading room. 
The .paper of that date contains advices 
from Montevideo to the 7th, confirming the ac- 
count of the taking of Colonia by the French 
and British forces. Gen. Oribe had ordered a 
eee recruiting of all who could bear arms, 


etween the ages of 14 and 50. 

The capture of Colonia is ascribed, ina letter 
from Montevideo, to rigorous measures adopt- 
ed against the French and English residents, by 
order of Gen. Oribe. The men were compelled 
to withdraw some leagues in the interior, and 
their families were conveyed to an uninhabited 
island, where they suffered great privations un- 
til relieved by the English vessels. 

The Journal of Sept. 19 contains translations 
of the message sent by Gov. Rosas to the Cham- 
bers, Aug. 16, communicating to them the de- 
tailsand result of his correspondence with the 
French and British Ministers, with their re- 
plies, approving all his acts, declaring their in- 
flexiblo determination to resist, and conveying 
to him a solemn vote of thanks for his patriotic 
conduct. Also, a general order from Gov. Ro- 
sas, directing military exercises to be perform- 
ed every day at certain hours, when all shops, 
offices, public establishmtnts, &c., were to be 


On the 27th a decree was issued, forbidding 
all intercourse with the vessels of the combined 
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To! the dinner, such as Western boats only tor- 
fish for Western. appetites, ull come with the rel- 
ish of a pure Lake Eri: breeze, which before night 
grew so much tresher, that, as your reporter some- 
titiés might remark, “there was near the Close of 
the day less doing in the provision line, while that 
operated upon in the middie of the day showed an 
evident tendency to iise; at supper time the demand 
was limited.” So our prudent captain sought the 
snug harbor of Erie, and waited the going down 
of the wind. Inthe meantime 1 communed with 
myself that this was the eleventh anniversary since 
{ became the.Jirst settler in the northwest county 
of Indian@fat which time Chicago, 10 which we 
are now bound with all this host of living beings, 
was a small! pocket edition, and all the country 
round but biank leaves. Change—ho—presto, 
what a change in these few years. 

At evening we were at Clevelimd, which will be 
quite a respectable suburb to Cinginftiati when you 
get the couple of hundred miles of Rail Read now 
talked of between you. 

On Sanday morning we waked up at Detroit, 
some of whose wide-awake citizens are conspiring 
with some of Queen Victoria’s subjects, to annex 
Canada to Michigan, by means of a Rail Road to 
Niagara River. At Detroit a good many of our 
passengers discovered that a voyage tv Mackinaw 
in November might be more unpleasant to encoun- 
ter than the nud of Michigan. They had a taste 
of one on Lake Erie, and before this they have tast- 
ed the other-—and I aim inclinéd to think the re- 
membrance of the latter will stick to them the lon- 


est. _ 

7 On the flats of Lake St. Clair, we found several 
vessels aground, and some of them most interested 
expressed a wish that John Tyler was under them 
with the bill'that he pocketed fast spring, which 
contained an appropriation for the improvernent of 
this long neglected and easily improved channel. 
The same bill contained an appropriation for a ca- 
nal between Lakes Huron and Superior. Both of 
these improvements are tar more needed than the 
enormous mis-improvement in Texas. 
While erossing Lake St. Clair, we were met by 
a ‘‘Northef,” that bid us nov approach the angry 
waves of Emke Huron, and so we spent the night 
at “China?’a very “Celestial” wood yard on the 
St. Clair nx : 

This w Sabbath, and by order of Captam 
Wwitkins, Pwas given on shore, as well as 
through aff thé thickly peopled parts of our floating 
house, t ble in.our spacious cabin, and listen 
toa $ course from one of our passengers, the Rev. 


Befor$ mornjiig the ground was covered with a 
sheet détidedly whiter than those we were lying in 
and tie wind gave notice that it was lately from 
“the copper region.” 

In the course of the day we made a demonstra- 

tion. of what we would do if we could, and ran up 
the river 14 miles to Port Buron, nedr the entrance 
into the Lake, and opposite Port Sarnjn, the 
talked of termination of the Toronto Rail Road, 
and just below one of our impregnable fortresses 
called Fort Gratiot, the walls of which are a pick- 
et fence that looks a8 though it would make a tole- 
rable respectable sheep pen. 
The deck passengers having had an opportunity 
last evening to learn that the cabin was a more 
comfortable place than the deck, were very anx- 
ions for another meeting, and so it was arranged 
that T should deliver an Agricultural lecture, which 
I did to a very respectable and attentive audience. 

On Tuesday, we were able to make the passage 
across Lake Huron, the shores of which afford no 
harbor, and in crossing Saginaw Bay, we were 
several. hours out of sight of land before reaching 
Thunder-boy Islands, where there is a wood yard 
anda few settlers, and there are but few others on 
this-‘coast. Again, to-night, we had another meet- 
ing, and as the place was highly appropriate for a 
cold water lecture, I gave them one upon that sub- 

ect. 
; Early in the morning I ‘ound the boat was still, 
and on looking out saw we were laying at the 
wharf, aud the frowning battlements of Fort 
Mackinaw looking down upon us. This Fort, 
upon this high and rocky Island, was built to com- 
mand the Straits; but is said by some to be incom- 
tent to that purpose, aud if so, it seems to me of 
put little use, since we have stolen nearly all the 
Jand trom the Indians, and since they are more ea- 
sily subdued with whisky than powder. 
This Island as well as others and the contiguous 
main land, are very steriJe, and were hardly worth 
the wear and tear of uational conscience expended 
in the getting them out of the possession of the na- 
tives that have so long occupied them. There are 
vere some of the finest fisheries in the world, and 
who that has feasted upon Mackinaw trout, which 
sometimes weigh 50 pounds a piece, will not say 
they are most delicious eating. 
Not being able to obtain any wood here, the 
Captain was under the necessity of removing the 
deposite which he had stowed away 1n the hold to 
meet emergencies. and which was now needed to 
meet the head wind for some 70 or 80 miles to the 
Manitou Islands. 
These are two Islands some 8 or 10 miles each 
in circumference, and lying near together, in the 
north-eastern part of Lake Michigan, mostly com- 
osed of sand, are quite hilly, and covered with a 
eavy growth of timber, a considerable portion of 
which is sugar maple, and which affords as fine an 
opportunity for making sugar as lever saw. There 
is also beech, maple, ash, mountain ash, tomera~ 
fir and pine. «We reache! the rerth Isler 





squadrons.—Phil. Ing. 


Frém Hayti, ~~ 

Correspondence of the Philadelphia Exchange.—Per 
. Jerome, at Boston. 

Care Haytren, Oct. 15, 1845. 


All communication with the Spanish part, of 
whatever nature, is now forbidden under the 
severest penalties, and under date of the 5th, 
government orders all foreigners to leave that 
part of the Island, within one month, on pain 
of being considered accomplices in the insur- 
rection. It has, however, no power to make 
this order known to the parties interested. 
Three or four of the largest national vessels 
are now undergoing repairs. This will delay 
the expedition against the Dominicans some- 
what, as the army will not march until the flect 
is ready to sail. 

The leaders of the late insurrecyion at 
Leagone have been tried, and were acquitted, 
on account, as is alleged, of informality—one 
of the Judges being underage. 

The Commissioners sent some months since 
to France for the purpose of obtaining, if pos- 
sible, some reduction, and an extension of time 
on the French claim, have returned without 
effecting anything. 


“4 


Hayti.—Mr. Hogan, who recently returned 
from a secret expedition to Hayti, to which he 
was ordered under the administration of Mr. 
Calhoun, has presented, it is said, a long and 
elaborate report on the condition of the black 
Government of Hayti, which will accompany 
the President’s Message to Congress. The sub- 
stance of this report consists of an historical 
sketch, extending many ycars back, of the pro- 
gress of the negro race in Hayti, and their ut- 
ter incapacity for self-government. It is also 
said that a project is on foot amongst the Span- 
ish population of that Island, or the white in- 
habitants, for the purpose of reducing the 
blacks tu obedience, and that some proposition 
for aid has been made to the United States go- 
vernment. The document will be a very curi- 
ous one, and will be looked for with interest. 
—N. Y. Herald. 


Central America Central American papers 
up to the 17th September, have been received 
at Honduras, The proceedings of a Conven- 
tion of friendship and alliance held between 
the States of Guatemala and Honduras, and al- 
so a pamphlet containing an exposition by the 
representative of Honduras in Guatemala,of the 
causes which led to the war with San Salvador, 
and a defence thereof, apparently written with 
a good deal of cool ratiocination, make a part 
of the intelligence received -by this arrival.— 
Express. 

Py bie From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
Fa November Voyage round the Lakes, 


ry On Boarp S. B. Missourt,-Manitou Islands, 
a In Lake Michigan, Nov. 6, 1845. 

, Messrs. Editors: ‘Ten years agu, for a man to 
pretend to be in his right mind and at the same 
time talk about making a trip from Buffalo to Chi- 
‘eago in November, would be the most sure way to 
convince others that he was crazy! But times, if 
not seasons, have changed. ‘T'rue. it is not exactly 
‘a summer pleasure trip, but in this go-ahead age 

en will’ go—ah, and women too; so long as 
pat owners will risk their boats, they will 
ives Though as yet we have run but 
‘it is probably owing to the prudence 
of Capt: Wilkins, who has been a sailor 
ars,.this being his twenty-seventh upon 
Lakes,” as all above the Falls of Nia- 
- $0 talled. ‘T'wenty-five years ago he was 
at “Fort Dearborn,” the only vessel 1m the season. 
where now run such numbers, including a daily 
line of large steamers from Buffalo—Fort Dearborn 
now being the city of Chicago, with probably 12,- 
000 citizens, surrounded by twelve times 12,000 in- 
habitants. But to our present trip—not that there 
is nowadays any se 4 particular ina November 
trip upon the great Lakes, but merely to tell some 
of your far off readers how the thing is done. 
We left Buffalo on the last day of October, with 
a load—ah, never mind the catalogue, just get your 
Bible and see what Noah had in his ark, and then 
fancy that we have some things that he had not, 
and you will have an idea of our load, only that 
our bipeds outnumber his, or else he had a ‘“‘whal- 
ing big family.” ca ’ 
Tere a lot of “fourteen families’ of Canadian 
French, without one word of English, are chaffer- 
ing with the agent for a passage in mass and with 
a mass of ‘plunder,’ some of which it would be 
doing them a kindness ta pitch into the dock; for 
instance, a cart that looks as though it was old 
enough. to receive an honorable discharge from a 
long service. By the side of it is tied a, very large 
dog or a very smal! horse— perhans the cart knows 
which. Here comes a canal boat alongs, loaded 
with living bemngs—for, notwithstanding the rai 


a 


i 
road carries its thousands, the canal boats still 
come luaded+-now comes on board the old family 
bedsteads, chairs and tables every barrel bulk of 
which must pay a freight of a dollar, and at last 
will not be worth the money. » And here is a wag- 
on, for which the owner paid $55, and 5 freight to 
Milwaukie, where he could buy a better one for 
less money. 

,, And He the bull, not Irish, of “‘all ashore that 
are going, aid all aboard that ain’t,” and after an 
énormous quantity of bell-ringing, duly answered 
by sundry other outward bound boats, and enough 
to prevent every body but the ringers from know- 
ing what they ring for, and after dodging, scolding, 





4 o'clock, and 160k in de. 2.48 « 7 | 

pears to be a new establishment. We laid at a 
very fine new wharf built out some 200 feet, for 
the accommodation of boats taking wood, as there 
is no settlement except the 30 or 40 wood-choppers 
and their 3 or 4 families, who are dependant upon 
getting every thing they consume er feed their 
teams from “over the water.””. At the south Island 
there is a more extensive wood yard, and a rail- 
road extending from the whart sone 4 or 5 miles in- 
land, to convey the wood over the deep and loose 
sandy surtace. ' 

Upon the south end of this Island there is a 
light-house. ‘The two wood-yards are about ten 
miles apart, and as there is no other of any conse- 
quence within a hundred or two miles either way, 
the amount sold here is immense—the price $1:50 
to $1:75 a cord. 

The government still owns the soil, but very 
kindly permits the occupants to divest it of every 
thing that has apy value attached to it, for the land 
without the timber is of no more value thana 
lef&-treasurer’s honesty. No one would live here 
in this cold ard barren region, cut off from all the 
world. half the year, for any other purpose than 
that which occupies those now here. After taking 
on our wood, and it appearing so calm and com- 
fortable under the lee of the Island, tbat the pas- 
sengers were anxious to go ahead, and we left the 
wharf just at dark, and passed the light house just 
at 8 o'clock; the Capt., witha mischievous wink,ob- 
serving to me that some of his passengers wold nev- 
er believe the wind was blowing blue blazes outside. 
But in the course of a couple of hours those that 
were able to look out and see the waves bursting 
over the brow, and sending up a thick spray over 
the huricane deck, began to believe that a snug an- 
chorage under the lee of the Manitou Island, not- 
withstanding it bore the name of the Indian’s evil 
spirit, would have less of terror about it than the 
wide waste of water and a thick black night in the 
middle of Lake Michigan, and 1 have no doubt 
but they offered up many hearty thanks when 
they found out the determination of our worthy 
Captain to bout ship and run for shelter. 

Pwo or three hours alter we returned we were 
joined by another steamer from Chicago, which af- 
ter daglight run down to the other Island, to put 
out some freight, and then after going out ducking 
a few hours on her way to Mackinaw, she has re- 
turned within sight and dropt her anchor. ; 

And now, tor the want of better amusement 
while holding on for a lull or at least a change of 
wind, { have given you this your first communica- 
tion, 1 presume, from this part of creation. 

I am, most respectfully, your southern friend, 
with, at present, northern feelings, 

SOLON ROBINSON 

P.S.—5 o’chock.—We are now getting under 
way, witha prospect ofa clear night, but Ob! what 
a sea is rolling outside, while in the west, and 
in fact all over head, we have one of the most 
gorgeous, splendid sun-get scenes that I ever wil- 
nessed—a scene that is worth a November trip 
around the Lakes to witness. J cannot attempt to 
describe it, and if I did, there is a power at work 
that disturbs my equilibrium too much to permit 
me to make longer letters. So good night. 
Chicago, Saturday morning —all sate. 


The New York correspondent of the Intelli- 
geneer refers to us as declaring “that we will 
have all or none of the Oregon territory.” Ready 
as we arc to assume and meet all the responsi- 
bility of all the declarations which we have 
made on this subject, We object to having de- 
clarations ditferent from our own fastened upon 
us as ours. Our language was, (italics and all,) 
“THEY WHOLE OF OREGON on NonE—this is the 
only alternative as an issue of territorial right.” 
In saying the whole or none, we spoke distinct- 
ly and exclusively of our title!—Union. 


Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati Railroad. 
We are glad to learn that the surveys are pro- 
gressing with commendable energy. Two com- 
panies of engineers are in the field. One was 
at Ashland, 57 miles from here, four days since, 
and the other will reach Wooster, on the route 
to Mount Vernon, early next week.—Clepveldnd 
Herald. me is 

Gov. Steele has appointed Benj. W. Jennes 
tosupply the place of Levi Woodbury in the 
United States Senate. 


Destructive Fire in Sag Harbor.—We learn 
from the conductor of the Long Island Rail- 
road, that an extensive fire occurred at Sag 
Harbor.on Thursday evening at 9 o’elock. We 
have not heard the particulars. There is a ru- 
mor that a bank, two public houses, and nearly 
one hundred bnildings were destroyed.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


The Secretary of the Navy, it is said, has or- 
dered the immediate discontinuance of the na- 
val apprentice system. ‘The cause of this sud- 
den movement is not as yet made public. 


Hydrophobia.—The Zanesville Aurora says 
that Mr. Thomas Self, a young man who tor- 
merly lived at Norwich, died last Sunday, with 
what the physicians in attendance pronounced 
to be hydrophobia. Mr. Self had no recollec- 
tion of ever having been bitten, or in uny way 
exposed to this dreadful disease. 


Our River.—The Upper Mississippi river is 
lower now than it has been for three years, It 
required skillful pilot to navigate amid the 
shoals and sandbars. Persons from below say 
that the piles of goods awaiting shipment for 





swearing, shoving, steaming, pufling, squeezing, 
we ucene out ofthis tight Squeened harbor, and 
are afloat on Lake Erie. 


the Upper Mississippi country is almost in- 
credible.—Davenport Gazette, Nov. 6, 
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WEEKLY HERALD 
AND PHILANTHSROPIST. 
Qe : ~ 
The Meniphis Convention—Mr, Cate 
houn, 

Mr. Weissinger of the Louisville Journal, 
writes a very interesting letter concerning the 
proceedings of the Memphis Convention. He 
says that about five hundred delegates were 
present, representing the following States aud 
territories:— 

South Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Missou- 
ri, Kentucky, Texas, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Jowa, and Pennsylvania. 

It was a Convention without respect to par- 
ty, many of the most distinguished members of 
the Whigand Democratic parties being present. 
J.G. Catnoun was elected President; the Vice 
Presidents were taken from the several States 
represented. The utmost good feeling and de- 
coram prevailed throughout the sessions of the 
Convention, and it was also marked by remark- 
able unanimity of sentiment. 

What is most remarkable of all, Mr. Cat- 
HouN, who has been supposed to entertain opin- 
ions on the subject of the constitational power 
of Congress relating to Internal Improvements, 
entirely repugnant to those held by the Whigs 
and Democrats of the West, made an opening 
speech upon this very subject, which was 
loudly applauded by all. The reason may be 
found in the three following positions taken by 
this gentleman:—1. That the Mississippi river 
and its territories are inlun? seas, and their im- 
provement is just as much within the legiti- 
mate province of the federal government as the 
navigation of the Delaware or Chesapeake bay; 
2. That the Government, as land proprictor, 
may aid in the construction of railroads, which 
pass through, or tend to enhance the value of, 
the public domain; That, under very peealiar 
circumstances, tircumstances which he did not 
think it necessary to enumerate, the General 
Government might itself construct railroads. 
This last position is not found in the report of 
his speech in the Memphis Enquircr, but Mr. 
Weissinger says that it was distinctly stated by 
Mr. Calhoun. He however, adds, that the allu- 
sion was doubtless to roads necessary in time 
of war, or in connection with some Govern- 
mental establishment, such as a naval depot. 

The truth is, these positions embrace the 
whole ground in respect to Internal Improve- 
ments, that Western men desire. But, is it a 
fact that they are such as have always been 
maintained by Mr. Calhoun? We know they 
have been disallowed by his friends in South 
Carolina; nor do we recollect that he has of late 
years been at all desirous of insisting upon 
them, even if he enteriained them. 

Now, will any man show reason why J. C. 
Ca.noun should not be the next Presidential 
nominee of the Democratic Party? 

One other position of Mr. Calhoun deserves 
notice. As reported by the Memphis Enguirer, 
he said— 

“Aguin, the connection of the Mississippi val- 
ley with the Southern Atlantic States, isa matter 
belonging to the General Governmcant, and re- 
quires attention in two points. 

“Ist. A amore uninterrupted communication 
between the Mississippi river and the Gulf by 
deepening the bar at the Balize, so asat ail 
times to admit the passage of the largest ves- 
sels, and thus effect a more immediate junction 
of the ocean and river trade. 

“2d. Security in the cvent of war, not only 
by an extensive naval station on the Gul’, and 





the permaucnt occupation o1 those waters by a 
large naval force, but also by the speedy fortifi- 
eation of the Tortugas. . : 

“These means wii tend to keep open the pre- 
sent modes of transit between the Southwesterr 
and Atlantic States. 

_“There is another mode of intercommunica- | 
tion, however, whercin the intervention of the | 
General Government may be more than doubt- 

! Tnow allude to the railroad system. Now 

pre I coptend, cannot create a rail- 
at, a internal 

-provements within any separate S'ate, arid 
grant that it had the power, even then it would 
be in vain to look for any appropriation. Local 
appropriations, if I may use a vulgar expres- 
sion, are controlled and overruled by “log-roll- 
ing,” and, in illustration of the futility of the 
General Government embarking in any under- 
taking of the kind, I would state that already it 
has expended not less than seventeen millions 
of dollars therein, the whole of which at this 
time is not worthone miilion of dollars. How- 
ever, the Government ought tosubscribe to eve- 
ty work of internal improvement in proportion 
to itsownership in lands to be benefitted there- 
by, just as individual or corporate owners do.” 


Examine the proposition with which this ex- 
tract commences—“the connection of the Mis- 
sissippi valley with the Southern Atlantic States 
is a matter belonging to the General Govern. 
ment.” If this be admitted as a truth, then 
the unavoidable infcrence is, the General Gov- 
ernment is bound to etlect this connection in 
the way, most certain, most effectual, most eco- 
nomical, and least liable to interruption. Mr. 
Caliioun mentions two modes of improving the 
connection—“by deepening the bar at the Ba. 
lize,” and “by un extensive naval station on the 
Galf, the permanent occupation of those waters 
by a large naval force, and the speedy fortifica- 
tion of the Tortugas.” All this would require 
a large annual outlay of money—and then, the 
distance between the Mississippi and Atlantic 
seaboard would be the same, the dangers of 
navigation the same, and the liability to in- 
terruption of commerce in time of war to a 
But,a rail road 
from Charleston to the Mississippi wouldgdi- 
minish the distance three-fourths—would give 
an opportunity to avoid many of the disasters 
of the Gulf navigation—would be exempt from 
interraption in time of war, and, as it is al- 
ready finished part of the way, the undertaking 
could be completed at much less expense than 
the various projects named by Mr. Calhoun 
woald involve. Why then should not Govern- 
ment assume this enterprise—if it be its duty 
to attend to the connection between the Southern 
Atlantic States and the Mississippi valley ?— 
Once admit this duty, and you must concede to 
the General Government the power. to say how 
it shall be performed. Vor one, we should like 
to know where Mr, Caihoun finds such a duty 
imposed in the Constitution of the United 
States. No where, if we have read that doca- 
ment aright. 

Why then these strange concessions from a 
South Carolina politician? 


great extent would still exist. 


Why, we might 
ask, his march through the South-West? Ano- 
ther Baltimore Convention may explain. 

Meantime, we cannot but contrast the move- 
ments of the Sou’h in regard to Internal Im- 
provements with those in the North. In the 
former, we have talk—we have Conventions, 
and speeches and resolutions. In the latter, 
we have action—we have Companies, and Capi- 
tal,and Labor. In the South, their very Busi 
ness Conventions must be connected with some 
Presidential intrigue. In the North, the peo- 
ple forget all about tlie Government, and think 
only of finishing the road, canal or whatever it 
may be. While the whole world must be mov- 
ed to accomplish a few improvements in the 
South-West, a few nen have quictly taken in 
hand the matter of a railroad from New York 
to the Mississippi. They care nothing about 
getting the whole work under contract at once, 
but those specially interested in its different 
sections, will do their parts, each set for them- 
selves, and the final result will be, a complete 
chain of tailroad from New York city to the 
Mississippi river! And all this, without the 
interposition of mammoth Conventions, with 
ambitious politicians at their head. 


“The Weekly Ohio Unien.”---The editors 
have transmitted a number of this paper to us 
through the Post Office. It is a large, hand- 
somely-printed Weekly, and contains a great 
varicty of matter to suit divers tastes. It 
shows industry and respectable ability. 





Factory Destroyed —The Savannah Republi- 
can reports the destractiod of Dr. Poullain’s 
factory by fire on the Sth“inst. Abont three 
hundred persons are thrown out of employment 
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Negrd- Trading, 


Quite a fierée Rewapaper Gontioveray ia now | 


going on int Alabama, about the bearings of 
Negro-Trading, economically viewed, and the 
proptiety of the passage of a Law in that State 
to prohibit the introduction of slaves. One of 
the great arguments alleged in favor of such a 
Law is, that the “Negro-Trader monopolizes 
the whole market and to all intents and purpo- 
ses, is protected, while a suffering debtor is 
thrown heels over head out of the market and 
left to the rigid exactions of the Law.” 
Another is so peculiar and suggestive, that 
we give itin fall. It is quoted by Col. Pickett, 
in the Macon Republican from the remarks of J. 
J. Hooper, the editor of the Wetumpka Whig. 


“But of this we are morally certain—such a 
law would ina great measure prevent the con- 
tact of our slave population withs portions of 
the slave population of States fast pre 
for emancipation, which contact is dan x 
and every day becoming more so. ‘The last ten 
years have altered the character of slavery in 
Virginia. The ins€itution there is essentially 
difterent from ours; and close to the proximity 
of the Abolitionists, and other causes, have 
made the negroes of Virginia and Maryland 
unfit companions for the negroes of the cotton 
region. Half the negro villany of Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, is perpetrated by 
slaves of recent importation. ‘They have ideas 
and a degree of intelligence which it is not 
prudent should be communicated to the black 
population of the South-West. And besides 
this, itis notorious that prison cells and work 
houses, in the Eastern slave States, are raked 
hy the negro dealers, because purchases are 
cheapest there; and from these, Southern plan- 
tations are to a great extent recruited. 

“T'o close one of the easiest roads by which 
fanaticism can reach us, we must shut our doors 
against infected importations. What Alabama 
planter would desire to have on his premises 
an intelligent negro fellow just from Lexington, 
Ky., for instance? Yet many have been brought 
into this State, no doubt, fully as well informed 
as any in that vicinity can be.” 


Annexation, 

The people of the free States seem at last to 
be recollecting, what they never should have 
forgotten—that the iniquity of annexation is 
not yet consummated. It is yet in their power, 
if they would but unite, to defeat the annexa- 
tion of Texas ag a slave state. Tn Masachusetts, 
the opposition is well organized, and it has com- 
menced the issue of a weekly paper, expressly 
designed for the emergency, entitled “The Free 
State Rally and Texas Chain Breaker.” Pro- 
tests against Texas as a slave:state will be cir- 
culated all through that section. If Massachu- 
setts had but one State of importance, Ohio for 
example, to stand shonlder to shoulder with her, 
the Slave Power could yet be baffled. And why 
should not Ohio be a co-worker with her? No 
two States have so much reason to detest their 
Power, and seek its overthrow. The gross in- 
sults offered to the agents of Massachusetts by 
South Carolina and Louisiana,and the impudent, 
outrageous attempt of Virginia to extend her 
jurisdiction over Ohio, in the case of our kidnap- 
ped fellow-citizens, fully entitle them to lead 
on the battle against Slavery. It is folly tosay 
that the Texas question, with slavery and all, 
was settled by the election of James K. Polk. 
So many other issues were presented, that we 
are not at liberty to consider that election as 
having decided the question. We have no 
doubt, that if the opinions of a majority of the 
legal voters of all the free States could be had 
to-day, they would be feund hostile to the ad- 
mission of Texas aga slave State. What then 
should we do? Submit tamely without a strug- 
gle, without. even a protest? What say the 
people of Hamilton county, of the State of Ohio? 
We have butashort time to act, but some- 
thing can be done. In this county, we can 
canvass every ward and every township, and 
determine whether a majority of all the legal 
voters will not sign the following protest, which 
we learn is in circulation:— 

“To the Congress of the United States. 
The undersgned, Voters of Hamilton county, 
protest egainst the admission of Texas, as a 
slave State, with a representation based in 
whole or in part on slaves. 

“We further protest against the admission of 
any State with this unjust and oppressive sys- 
tem of representation, a system which confers 
on the holders of a handred slaves, sixty-one 


times the political power it permits to the free 
man who lives on his own toil.” 


It is said that it is the intention of the mo- 
vers in it, to have each ward thoroughly can- 
vassed. Ifso, there should be no delay. Effi- 
cient, active men ought to be employed at a 
fair compensation, and the expense necessary 
will be cheerfully shared by many of oor citi- 
zens. QOite person at least should ke employed 
for every ward, for next Monday, Congress will! 
meet, and it is all important that the Protests 
be transmitted to it during the first or second 
weck of the session. 

There is one part of the Constitution of the 
United States which, on its very face, is seen 
to be a compact, or stipulation between the 
States. It seems to us, that a State must con- 
sent to this, before it can legally be bound by 
it. We mean the clause concerning fugitive 
slaves—a clanse which confers no power upon 
Congress, which contains in fact, no grant of 
power whatsoever, but which simply prohibits 
one State from passing laws to discharge from 
service or labor an escaping fugitive from an- 
other State. 

We take the ground that this clause cannot 
bind, and ought not to bind, any of the States 
of this Union, so far as Texas is concerned. 

The extension of slavery was never con- 
templated by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. ‘The compromiscs in relation to sla- 
very would never have been agreed to, had it 
not been the fair understanding among the 
parties, that the evilewas to be removed, and 
that speedily. No power was conferred on any 
Department of the Government to extend sla- 
very; so that every act of Congress since the 
formation of the Union, for the extension of 
slavery, ora recognition of the system in ac- 
quired territory, has been not only extra-consti- 
tutional, but a violation of the compact of 
Union. Why should not the free States, there- 
fore, by their Legislatures, soleninly declare 
that, so far as Texas is concerned, they consid- 
er the fugitive clause of the Constitution as 
imposing no obligations—and pass laws also for 
the security of every person escaping from sla- 
very in that territory. It seems to us, that un- 
less they assume this right, there is no safety 
for them against the continual a 


States obligations to support slavery jn Texas, 
then State Sovereignty is a mockery. The 
next step will be the aequisition of California; 
the next year probably the purchase of Cuba, 
and Massachusetts and Ohio will also be bound 
to give their support to slavery in those coun- 
tries! Does any man familiar with the history 
of the formation of the, Constitution, believe 
that any such bligations ean be assumed in 
behalf of the States of thjs Union? 

We do hope some member of the Legisiuture 
of Ohio at its ensuing seksion will introduce a 
resolution, defining once, for all the position of 
the State of Ohio upon this question, taking the 
ground that asa State we will not consider our- 
selves bound to allow the Texus slave-hunter 
to hunt his fugitive slaves in any part of our 
territory. 


Later from Port au Prince.—By the arrival 
at this port yesterday of the brig Ida, Captain 
D.S. Stetson, we have dates from Port au Prince 
up to Nov. -1, being 15 days later than previous- 
ly received. We learn that hostilities still con- 
tinued between the Dominicians and Haytiens, 
without any prospect of an immediate termina- 
tion. No collision, however, had taken place 
since lest advices. Owing to the unsettled state 
of affairs on the Island during the past year, all 
articles of export had greatly decreased—Cof- 
fee was very scarce, and readily commanded 
$17 eurrency. ‘Ihe market was completely 


duce. The last transaetion which ttanspired 
in Flour brought $22 per bbl. In other de- 
scriptions of produce quotations nominal.— 





by this disaster. 


Exchange Books, 





overstocked with all kinds of American pro-. 
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Louis¥ille, Bentackhy and Siavery, 
“The slave interest of Keirtuvky is identified 
With thé samc, paramount toall other, through- 
out the whole South. Louisville interests are 
identified with those of the State at large. The 
‘interests, therefore, of Louisville, the great com- 
mercial emporium, on the Ohio, of the slave 
States, is Mlentified by this slave interest, with 
the whole South. These are bonds of union 
which no man, nor set of men can ever.” 
Louisville Times. ; 
The Times referring to our comments on the 
article from which the. paragraph above is.an 
extract, says, “So strong and correct are the po- 
sitions” taken in it, “that the Herald does not 
pretend to controvert them, but resorts to the 
use of the usual weapons of a bad cause—the 
imputation of bad motives.” The “imputation 
of bad motives” was made rather jocularly; and. 
we did not pretend to controvert the positions 
alluded to, chiefly because we have not yet 
been able to hold the Times to a fair discus- 
sion of any question. ‘Twice has he challenged 
us to a controversy on certain subjects connec- 
ted with slavery, and when at length we replied 
in arguments of some Jength, we heard no more 
from him. 7 

But, we will try it again. The Times says 
the Slave Interest is paramount throughout the 
whole South, and that with it is identified the 
Slave Interest of Kentucky. The first position 
is true; the second, true to a great extent. Nor 
can it be denied that Louisville interests are 
identified generally with those of the State 
of Kentucky, But, there is one very important 
position, overlooked by the T'imes. It is this— 
Neither are the real interests of Kentucky, 
nor, consengently, those of Louisville, identi- 
fied with the Slaye Interest. Not more than 
one man in six in our sister State, are slave- 
holder. At least five-sixths of the free popula 
tion are injured, without hope of equivalent, 
by this over-shadowing Interest. This we 
have a right now to assert, because we proved 
it by such a series of facts and arguments, a 
few weeks since, as no paper in Kentucky has 
ventured to controvert or question. 

Louisville especially suffers in all its inte- 
rests from the existence of Slavery. It has no- 
thing in common with the Slave Interest. 

A city requires for its growth, a well culti- 
vated back-country; a circumjacent population 
of small, enterprising farmers, unless indeed, as 
in the case of New Orleans, it be a necessary 
emporium of foreign commerce and certain 
great staples of export. But, Slavery thins out 
such a population; it banishes small farmers; it 
brings in. overgrown slaveholders, and squalid 
slaves, the latter wanting little, the former sup- 
plying that little, as well as their own wants, 
not unfrequently by purchases from abroad. 

A city requires for its growth, that Labor 
shall be held in repute, and that the mechanic 
shall be encouraged. Slavery degrades Labor, 
reduces wages below the point at which free 
men are willing to work, assigns to the me- 
chanic an inferior position, and keeps out the 
mechanical arts, Ingenious workmen will not 
ply their handicrafts beside slaves. Immigrant 
mechanies pour into Cincinnati because they 
find respect, equality, good pay, and the work- 
ing man exempt from direct competition with 
slaves. They turn away from Louisville, be- 
cause there, prevails a preciscly opposite condi- 
tion of things. 

A city requires for its growth, economy and 
enterprise. Slavery trains every community, 
where it cxists, to habits of extravagance, to a 
contempt of economy, and paralyses their in- 
genuity and energy. It is unnecessary to 
philosophize abongt the mode of its action: we 
state a fact, notorious and unquestionable. 

Look at the Southern cities—moving along 
ata stiail-pace, decrepit in their youth, without 
enterprise, wealth, the mechanic arts or com: 
merce! Charleston has a fine harbor, a most 
advantageous position for foreign commerce, 
once almost nionopolized it, and ought to be 
the.great emporium for the plauver ati@tie en 
changes. But, what is it? A simple evidence 
that a Lie cannot prosper. In half a century 
its total increase has been thirteen thousand— 
a large proportion of that number being servile 
—in 1840, it contained a population just one 
thousand less than in 1830! 

St. Louis and New Orleans are exceptions, 
owing merely to peculiar circumstances coun- 
teracting the natural influences of slavery.— 
There is no site fora city on the free shore op- 
posite St. Louis, and of necessity, it isa depot 
for the products of the Upper Mississippi: and 
New Orleans, standing at the mouth of a river 
which is a great highway fora large proportion 
of the commerce of the rich West, has grown 
up rapidly from necessary causes. 

The true policy of Louisville is to multiply 
her connections with the neighboring States of 
Indiana and Illinois, She cannot expect a very 
profitable trade with Kentucky, till Slavery 
give place to Freedom; but, if she would open 
a railroad to the heart of Indiana, to intersect 
with a grand trunk from that place, through 
Illinois, to St. Louis, with branches running 
out into the interior of the two States, she 
could command a large portion of the trade of 
those States. 

Meantime, were she to banish slavery en- 
tirely, and decline to act in accordance with 
the advice of the Times—to expel every Aboli- 
iionist from her limits—she would lose nothing 
with slavcholders. ‘That paper thinks it all- 
important to shape and color the city just to 
please these gentry, soas tosecure their patron- 
age. Sv thought the mob-gentry of Cincinnati 
in respect to our intcrestsin 1836. “Southern 
trade and travel!—you rascally Abolitionist, do 
you not see that you are ruining our interests 
by driving off the Southern traveler and mer- 
chant? Our hotels will, be depopulated—our 
foundries will cease to ply the forg 
mer—our steamboats will rot u 
—our merchants will go bankr 
ists were neither fools nor sh ren, 
knew that men-travel by the cheapest, short- 
est, and most conifortable roads: that men trade 
just where tagg,can buy and sell on the best 
terms: that no matter what the People of Cin- 
cinnati thought or said or did about slavery, 
the laws of trade and travel were not to be rever- 
sed by human passion, caprice or prejudice — 
And sothey persisted, as they would have done, 
had they been convinced that the city would 
lose every particle of Southern trade and travel 
—they persisted till it is pretty well under- 
stood in the whole South that Cincinnati is 
deeply “tainted.” And what is the resnlt?— 
Louisville, a slaye State city, with fidelity 
unquestioned, (till lately,) to the South, has b- 
stracted our trade—has she? - Why, wpe 
dy knows that we have all th Southern trade 
that we want, and more of Southern travel than 
is good for us! All we have fo say to Louis- 


ville is, go and do likewise. 


There, Mr. Times, we have controvericd your 
positions:—will you say that we have not done 
it fairly? 


The Last Week in Cincinnati, 

Last week, many of our citizens were at- 
tracted by the meetings held in the Taberna- 
cle by Mr. Foster and Miss Kelley, Every eve- 
ning but Satarday evening was occupied. The 
audience grew larger and iarger till the last 
evening, when it numbered, we presume, from 
twelve to fifteen handred pcople. Good order 
was generally maintained, although a few boys 
in the skirts of the gongregation occasionally 
indulged in rude demonstrations. ‘On the tast 
evening, the numberof these had increased, 
and their conduct was disgracefu); neither the 
respect due to a feinale speaker, nor the rules of 
the house in which they were congregated, re- 
straining those troublesome manifestations by 
which political meetings are so frequently an- 
noyed. There was no disposition to violence, 
nor was there any intention on their part to be 
particularly disrespectful, but they were actua- 
ted chicfly by that vulgar spirit of mischief, and 
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are so often displayed without rebuke at our 
political gatherings. 
Pethaps it tuay gratify the ctitiosity of our 
readers, to hear something of the speakers.— 
Mr. Foster is a man of considerable talent, ar- 
gumentative and energetic—calm, but at times 
extravagantly severe, though without manifest- 
ation ofipassion, «Miss Kelley is’ woman of 
about thirty, we should suppose; with a fine 
blue eye, good face, and prepossessing appear- 
ance. Her @ress is after the neatest Quaker 
pattern,,;. She is one of the best speakers we 
have lad thé pleasute of hearing. Her style is 
condensed andinervéus;-she deals more in argu- 
ment than datidn, evinces more feeling 
than imagination, i in illustration, hap- 
py at retort, fluent ‘and repid, and when exci- 
ted, very vchement in speech and action. 
‘Both of thénmare advocates of what is called, 
méoutisit, "The churches, with one or two 
exceptions, they denounce as recking with the 
blood of the slave; and they insist that it is the 
duty of every member to come out, and be 
separate. 
The Constitution of the United States they 
denominate a covenant with Death and an 
agreement with Hell, and denounce every man 
who supports it by oath or otherwise, or gives 
any countenance to it, as involved in blood- 
guiltiness, in fact u slaveholder. 
All political parties they anathematize be- 
cause it is the object of cach to acquire the as- 
cendency in the Government, and use the 
power conferred by the Constitution, thereby 
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indicate ite contents:=-The Pulley; the Inclined 
Pati, Wedge and Screw; Ebuliition; Combus- 
tion; How to Observe the Heateis, 

Onty a Fibpivr, and O.T. by Mary Howitt. 

Here we have another bit of fiction from the 


‘charming author of the “Jmprovisatore” Mary 


Howitt, constituting one of Harpers’ Library 
of Select Navels, 


Lapies’ NatTioNat Macatixe—Mrs, A 
KE. J. Peterson, Philadelphia. 


The embellishments of the Deeember num- 
ber are very pretty. One, éntitled’“Woman’s 
Influence,” looks just like’ the truth, The 
plate of fashions will interest the Ladies. 

Tre’ Forrion QvartTeRLyY Review, for October. 

This we shall notice more particularly here- 
after. The contents are—Napoleon in the year 
1812; The New Classic Drama in France; 
State and Prospects of Mexico; French Litera- 
ry Journals; The Spanish People; Johann 
Gattlicb Fichte; Comic and Satirical Litera- 


nn S. Stephens. 


the German People; Recent [talian Political 
Poems; Travels in Cashmir and Ponjaub; Per- 
sonality in French and English Novels; Short 
Reviews, Correspondences, &c. 

The foregoing works are for sale at the Depot 
of Robinson & Jones, Main street, above Third. 


Raven, aNp ortien Poems, by Edgar A. Poe. For sale 
by Wm. H. Moore & Co, 


This is an attractive book. Poe is too often 
vague, misty, unsubstantial; but he is musical, 
hus a great imagination, and at times gives 
birth to sublime conceptions. Every body of 
taste will be apt to treat himself with the -b6ok. 





assuming the fearful responsibilities involved 
in that instrument. j 
The Liberty Party comes jn for a particular’ 
ly large share of their denunciation, They 
charge it with having had its origin in a plot to 
save the churches from the force of ariti-slavery 
sentiment; they impale it on one ‘of the two 
horns of a dilemma, treachery to — 


most formidable obstacle to emancipation. 

On the whole, we found considerable pleasure 
in listening to them, whenever ‘we could spare 
time. When they told the truth about slavery, 
and the servility of the North, we of course 
rejoiced: when they undertook to prove that 
we, Liberty men, were no better than Old 
Clootz himself, we confess we were somewhat 
amused in watching the ingenious process by 
which the cloven hoof could be fastened upon 
an angel of light: when they denounced the 
Government, denounced the Constitution, in- 
sisted upon Disunion, ealled upon every body 
to come out, and have hething to do with a 
Union, dripping with gore, and surcharged with 
curses, we could not help admiring still more, 
a Government, which, with all its evil com- 
promises, can resort to no espionage, no police, 
no device whatsoever against the huniblest or 
most potent individual or association, that 
strives to array public sentiment for its over- 
throw. : 

On the last evening, they made a full, detail- 
ed exposition to the mecting of the divisions in 
the ranks of Abolitionists at the Ezst, the cau- 
ses, in their estimation which led to them, and 
the results of them. The audience grew res- 
tive under this unlucky infliction,and numbers 
went out. The mistake the speakers made 
was, in supposing people in the West could be 
interested in listening toa detailed account of 
controversies between certain Eastern individ- 
uals, of whom the great mass “out here” had 
never heard. Andhere we would make a gen- 
eral remark. The West is a world within it- 
self. Eastern people, especially New Eugland- 
ers, who have never crossed the mountains, 
overlook this fiet. Old England considers this 
nation yet in its minority; and New England 
regardsthe West as in a state of pupilage, with 
its meek, modest eyes turned up to observe her 
illustrious deeds, and worship.her great men.— 
She is ata loss tounderstand how what she says 
Or “068, SNOUIA NOL CONstitute the great topics 
of talk and meditation in the West. If the 
speakers to whom we have referred could live 
in the West long enough, they would learn 
that the strife between certain anti-slavery gen- 
tlemen in Boston, is of the least possible con- 
cern tous: that here, we are very much bent 
upon thinking our own thoughts, speaking our 
own words, and going our own ways: in a word, 
that Western People have come to the conclu- 
sion that they constitute the body of the Ame- 
rican Nation, while the lingering States along 
the seaboard, though very useful in their way, 
constitute rather the appendages. 

New Publications, 

We had intended to notice several new pub- 
lications we have received, somewhat in detail, 
but they areso numerous, and our columns are 
so crowded, that we can scarcely do mure to- 
day, than give their titles, deferring more am- 
ple notice till another time. 

Carter’s CapineT Liprary. 

G. L. Weed has given us five new 18mo. 
books from the press of Robert Carter, New 
York, being part of a series entitled “Carter's 
Cabinet Library.” They are neatly, substan- 
tially, and handsomely printed and bound. 

“Sabbath Musings” is a collection of esaays 
from the pen of Caroline Fry, specially appro- 
priate for Sabbath reading. 

“A Book for the Sabbath,” in three parts, by 
Dr. Waterbury of. Hudson, treats of the origin, 
design and obligétion of the Sabbath. The 
fact that it has been republished by the Lon- 
don Tract Society speaks well for his merits, 

Memoirs of John D. Lockwood; being the Re- 
miniscences of a Son by his Father.”—The char- 
acter thus sought:to be embalmed by the affce- 
tion of a bereaved Father is represented as ex- 
cecdingly lovely. A. cotemporary says of the 
work that he has read it with unmingled 
pleasure and profit, too. , 

“My Grand Parents, iy Old Humphrey.” —We 
have read enough of “Old Humphrey” to know 
that he seldom writes without conveying use-, 
ful lessons in a quaint, original and an impres- 
sive way. We have no doubt this work is a 
good one. d 

Perfect Peace: Letters-Memorial of the Late 
John Warren Howell, &¢.—This book has gone 
thro ine London editions, and'’by an_ad- 
vert t to the fifth edition, we learn that 
within one year after its first appearance, eight 
thousand copies of if had been sgld. It must 
possess some peculiar merit to spenre such a 
ran as this. ‘sant “bos 

Christian Parlor Magazine.—The Novémber 
‘number of the Christian Parlor Magazine ap- 
Ppears in a beautiful dress. No periodical we 
}feegive is got up with more clegancc, Its en- 
rgravings this month are valuable. It is now 
patined by the Rev'ds, D. Mead and D. Clarke. 
All the foregoing work# are to be had at the 
store of G. L. Weed, 4th st., near Wa)ont. 


“A Barer Hisrory or Knox’ Gorter,” &e. * 

This pamphlet contains also a Discourse on 
Public Men and Public Institutions ‘of the 
Church, by J. Blanchard, the razently-elected 
President of Knox College, IHinois, We shaj} 
look into it at our leisure. 

Tue Quier Hespany. A Novel, by Miss Ellen Picker- 
ing. New York: K. Ferrett & Go, For sale by Ga- 


lusha & Co,, Publishers, 42 West Foupp si.; alse by 
Robinson & Jones, 109 Main street. 


“A Quict Husband!” We wonder whether 
it isin women’s nature tolove a ‘quiet husband?’ 
He certainly runs the risk of having applied 
to him by his lovely spouse, the lines of Cow- 
per— 

» Pia the Constant repetition, 
Stale and taste.ess, of the same repeated joys, - 


That palis and safjafes, and makes languid tite, 
A pedlar's pack.” 


However, this has nothing to do with Miss 
Pickering’s “Quiet Husband,” which, a friend 
who has just read it, says, is a capitul story, 
dramatic and effective. 


Porpctar Lectrres on Science and Art, by Dionysius 
Lardner. Pubdliehed by Greeley & McEIrath. 


work now is ready for delivery at Robinson & 








mean dssregard of the rights of meetings,which 


Jones’ depot. The following titles of chapters, 


ehuse of 
Freedom, or perjury; they hold it up as the} 


Part XI. of this substantial and ettractive 


Western Crrantnas, by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. New 

* -Yo@ and London: Wiley and Putnam. 

\ This is No. VII.of Wiley & Putnam’s Libra- 
of Ameriean Books. It isa Western work, 
)\wathoress of which iswell known; but as 


| we'have not yet had time to look into it, we 


can saynothing of its merits. 
For sale by W. H. Moore & Co. 


Leean Ricutrs oy Women, by E. D. Mansfield. For sale 
by W. H. Moore & Co, Main street, Cincinnari. 
It 


We are thankful for a copy of this work. 
is a duodecimo, well bound and printed, of 369 
pages. No one will question the author's abil- 
ity to do justice to the subject. We intend to 
devote to the work the attention it deserves. 


We have received, besides, the Whig Alm1 
nac, and the Farmer's Library and Monthly 
Journal of Agriculture, November number, both 
of which may be had at Robinson & Jones’ De- 
pot. The latter work is one of the most use- 
fulund best edited agricultural periodicals we 
have ever seen. ° 

The Whig Almanac, by Greeley §& Mc Etrath, 
contains a large quantity of excellent, substan- 
tial material for the politician; and one or two 
articles specially for Whigs, eels 
Tuovents on THE DeatH Penarty: by C. C. Burleigh. 

We are under obligations, we presume, to the 
author for a copy of this work. The subject is 
important, the writer a man of great ability. 


Paainizpom: Rainbles and Sketches in Texas, &c. by a 
Southron. Paine and Burgess, New-York. For sale 
by Derby, Bradley & Co. Cincinnati. 

The writer of this is a warm friend of Texas, 
and grows quite romantic about it,occasionally. 
He has made a very readable book, and one we 
doubt not, which will have a fair run, in the 
present state cf the puhlic mind in regard to 
Texas. 


Mgmoirs or aN American Lapy; by Mrs. Graut. 
This is No. IV. of Appleton’s Literary Mis- 
cellany. It is a republication of a book pub- 
lished many years ago in London, by Mrs. 
Grant, and is particularly interesting as con- 
taining sketches of Manners and Scenery in 
America before the Revolation. 
“For sale by Derby, Bradley & Co. Main 
street, Cincinnati 
‘Thomas Cartyre, aS a Writer, a Philosophey;-end a 
Theologian. By '. B. Hudson. 
We are under obligations to Mr. Hudson for 
a copy of this essay on Carlyle. We have not 
yet had time to read it, but we would remark, 
that the author commands a fine style, and 
possesses a philosophical mind. 


The Louisville Public Ledger says: 

“Our neighbor of the Cincinnati Herald 
chooses to think our institutions defective, and 
calls on a portion of the citizens of this State, 
of his own way of thinking, to rebel against its 
constitutional laws. With the same consisten- 
ey, we might call on Ohio to permit slavery, 
when it is forbidden, as for the citizen@if that 
State to cal] on Kentucky to abolish slavery, 
when the institution is recognized by the con- 
stitution, her fundamental! law.” 

We have never called upon the citizens of 
Kentucky to rebel against its constitutional 
laws. By the Constitution of Kentucky, sla- 
very may be abolished by the Legislature, if it 
choose to compensate the slaveholdeys. At all 
events, it is in the power of the People to gall 
a Convention, and through it, take measures 
for the extinction of slavery. All we do, then, 
is to call upon our Kentucky subseribers to use 
all their influence in such a way as to promote 
constitutional measures for the removal of sla- 
very, Would this be rebellion? 

Our neighbor has a perfeet right to-prove to 
Ohio, if he ean, that she is absurd in excluding 
slavery from her borders, and to call upon her 
so to modify her Constitution as to admit it.— 
We assure him that, whatever the people of 
this State might think of the wisdom of such 
a call, nobody would think of denying his right 
to make it, or of being offended at it. 

Try it, Mr. Ledger. 


s Later from the Gity of 
Mexigo, 

We copy the following from the New Orleans 
Picayune af the 9th inst.; 

La Voz del Pueblo (an opposition journal of 
the city of Mexico) furnishes the foundation of 
the repert that negotiations are likely to be re- 
sumed between the United States and Mexico, 
It states that in a secret session of the two 
Chambers of Congress, on the 14th ef October, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs communieated 
tothem that the Consul of the United States, 
"yesident at Mexico, had transmitted to him des- 
patches from the Cabinet at Washington, the 
tenor of which was as follows;—That, desiring 
to avoid hostilities between two Repyblics 
which ought to pe firmly united by syipathy 
and a thousand ties of mutual interest, thé Gov- 
ernment at Washington was dispeved tp sud- 
mit the affair of Texas to negotiation; and that, 
in order to arrive at a determination of the 
matter at once reasonable and honorable to 
bath parties, it would send an envoy extraordi- 
nary, sioyld the Mexican Government be dis- 
posed to receive him. 3 

The Government of Mexico yep}icd that the 
relations between the two countries heing byo- 
ken, it could not reecive the envoy in a pudlic 
character, but would admit him as the simple 
private bearer of the message in question, ypop 
the condition that, first of all, the U, 8, Govy- 
ernment should withdraw its squadron from 
the waters of Vera Cruz. The minister added, 
that, without prejudice to these infornml com- 
munjeations, the Mexican Government would 
continue to jake jpeasures to protect the na- 
tion from a coup-de-main on the part of the Uni- 
ted States. 


Michigan Etection.—Alpheus Felch and Wim, 
L. Gregply, (Dem.) are chosen Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor of the State of Michigan 
by a majority of between two end three thou- 
sand votes. 

Last year the Whigs had only six or seven 
gnewpbeys in the entire Legislature, but this 
year it is believed they have secured quite a re- 
spectable minority—propably some ‘eight or 
nine Senators and some sixteen or eighteen 
Rapresentapives, 


National Coneention for Abolishing Capital 
Punishment.—-The following aye the pames of 
the officers of this body, of whose meeting and 
proceedings at Philadelphia we inserted a brief 
notice last week. } 

President, Hon. George M, Dallas; Vice Presi- 
dents, Horace cones of New York; Robert 
#. Hornor, of New . a Daniel Neall, of 
Penasylyapia; J. £. Snodgrass, of Maryland; 
Jacob Harsen, of New York; and William H. 
Johnson, of Pennsylyanja.—at. Intel. 


Thirteen Day 
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_ Editorial Correspondence, 
Mr. J. Stowe writes 


Bastdx, Nov. 8, 1845. 
Publisher of Cintinnati Herald— 

Sts: Enclosedis Two Dollars for thé eontin- 
uation to my address of your excellent and 
not-to-be-dispensed-with paper, which | trust 
will receive support frém every Liberty man of 
the “Queen City” and “Buckcye’’ State, and it, 
in return, continue to Herald a mighty and fear- 
less host upon the great moral battle field, to 
withstand the attacks of the enemy “to man” 
when he approaches. 


Boston, November 3, 1845. 

Drar Sir:—Enclosed is a three dollar bill.— 
Two dollars as subscription to your paper for 
the ensuing year, and one as an extra dollar for 
any subscriber who took your paper, when 
there was a bold attempt to make it @ dollar 
newspaper. 

Though the suspension of the Boston Morn- 

ing Chronicle has been keenly felt by the Lib- 
erty Party in this quarter, yet we are by no 
means dispirited. 
Subscriptions have been taken up, and there 
is a prospect, though not so flattering one as 
had been anticipated, that a Dairy Liserty Pa- 
PER WILL SOON BE ISSUED, 

Has the Queen City of the West ever heard 
a syllable lisped of Phonography, or Phonotypy, 
the art of writing and printing by sound?— 
Isaac Pitman, of Bath, England, is the invent- 
or of the only thorough and complete analysi 
of the sounds in the English language, 
has been unique and concise as a systef 
yet perfectly legible to the student 
months. Several thousand are conn 
the Societies in England, and bet 
800 have joined the American Phx 
Society. (Bi 
,od. send you a small sheet that you may ob- 
‘Yain an inkling of the science. It can be writ. 
ten 4*to 6 times as fast as the common long 
hand. In fact, an ability to write at the rate 
of 120 words per minute, is a pre-requisite for 
an admission to the English Societies. 

‘ Yours, &c. James W. Srone, 

Dr. Barry, Cincinnati. 

Canonspure, Pa., Sept. 22d, 1845. 

Wortuy Docror:—Perhaps thou wouldst be 
pleased to know the state of public sentiment 
at C.. The apathy concerning the great, the 
only question, is indeed awtul. ‘The Parkers- 
burg affair—the Lexington outrage—the ques- 
tion, shall man be a freeman or a slave?—seldom 
enters the circle of the Literati, or the fashion- 
able boarding houses. They fold their arms 
and sing, 

“The land of the fice and the home of the brave—” 

We pity the Indian, but not the slave! 

Yet there are many names who have not 
bowed the knee to Clay or Polk. “Hope” is 
our motto—a star is seen—Cassius of Kentue- 
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Memphi+ Convention, 
This Convéiition inefon the 12th, and Was pro- 
visionally organized.’ The next day the follow ing 
officers weré appointed: 
President—Jd. C. Catron. 
Vice Presidents—Dr. James Overton of Tennes- 
see; Colonel. J. Hanna, of Kentueky; Colonel Wil- 
liam Strong, of Arkansas; General Roger Barton, 
of Mississippi; Captain H. M. Shreve, of Missouri; 
Hon. C. C. Clay, of Alabama; Hon. Oliver I. Mor- 
gan, of Louisiana; Major Alexander Black, of 
South Carolina; General Leonard White, of Ili: 
nois; Dr. Richard Sneed. of North Carolina; J. 5 
Hawkins, of Ohio; Hon. Williant Birch, of “Indi 
ana; General A.C. Dodge, of lowa; B. B., Minor, 
of Virginia. 
Secretaries--C. F. M. Noland, of Arkansas; J. G. 
Harris, of ‘Tennessee; A. B. Chambers, of Missouri; 
A.V.S. Lindsley. of Tennessee; J. D. B. DeBow, 
of South Carolina; I. A. Lumsden, of Louisiana; 
T.B. Drinker, of Ohio. 

Mr. Calhoun on taking the chair, said: 
Gentlemen of the Convention: 

I thank you for the honor you have conferred 
on me, by calling me to preside over sour delibera- 


tions. 

The object of the meeting so far as I have learn- 
ed, is the development of the resources of the West 
and South. And, gentlemen, it is for you to de- 
termine what they are, by what means they can be 
best developed, and also, how far the aid of the 
General ‘Government may be invoked to carry 
them out, and here, 1 trust, it may not be deemed 
improper to state my own opinion on these points. 

he region occupied by the Western and South- 
ern Statesig of'vast extent. It may indeed be prop- 
erly divided into three parts. : 

4 The ¥ ississippi Valley, that magnificent coun- 
i mighty stream whose current 


, from North to Southyand from 


the temperate } 
Alleghany Mountaias from Wes! 


the Rocky’to! 
to East. 

Il. ‘That portion which stretches from the mouth 
of the Mississippi river along the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Atlanticocean, and the chief productions 
of which are Cotton and Rice. 

IL. That portion extending from the Mississip- 

i river along the Gulf of Mexico to the Mexican 
ine, and here I may be permitted to include Tex- 
as, which, though not yet formally admitted as a 
State, is destined, at no far distant period, to 
shinéas a bright star in the Natioyal Galaxy.-— 
iCheers.] - 

The vast region, comprehending these three di- 
visions, may Meer ‘be called the great agricultur- 
al portion of our Union; and as such it must ever 
predominate. Consider its climate, go various; 
its extent, so vast; its soil, so f rtile-—-its products 
are every fruit and grain and vegetable belonging 
toa temperdfe zore, and that jn rich profesion 
andabundance, Natnre has been mupijjcent to- 
wards this favored region. 
been done in the onward progress of this country. 


supply demands the market of the world to con- 
sume, Cotton, breadstuff2, lead, sugar, tar and 
turpentine, ginseng, and other artigle too numer- 
ous to mention, all seek a market both at home 





ky—name ever dear to the ‘True American.— 
And 8. 8, soundsa signal sucecss to the friends 
of Liberty. Thy paper is.doing great good. 

Thine for the slave, L.S. B 


Canriexp, Oct. 30th, A. D, 1845. 


Dr. Bartey:—You will please find a dollar, 
which I wish you to take to make up my sub- 
scription for this year. I commenced taking 
the Herald just before the dollar plan closed.— 
I would not like to have the Herald for one dol- 
lar per year, and would rather give three than 
not nave it. When my year is up, I will for- 
ward you the money for the ensuing year. The 
Liberty vote has fallen off this year a trifle in 
this county. The causes are a want of a full 
vote, &c. Notwithstanding the result at the 
polls, I consider it a good year for our cause in 
this region. There is a decp and wide-spread 
feeling of hatred to oppression. ‘I'he people are 
becoming familiar with the Liberty party, and 
now and then conviction is produced of the 
correctness of its principles, and they fal} off to 
us. Prof. Hudson is doing a fine work in this 
county. Everybody says he isa strong man.— 
His zeal and activity are seidom equalled. 

Yours in the cause of the oppressed, 

Davis R, Barker, 


Oxrorp, Nov. 17, 1845. 
I have not hada dollar of my own for six 
months; but on hearing of your embarrassment, 
I immediately borrowed two dollars from a 
friend, which I enclose to you. 
Go on and battle for the right, 
In freedom’s cause, with a treeman’s might; 
With the wisdonn of years, and vigor of youth, 
Till all are redeemed by the power of truth. 
Thine in the cause of humanity. 


Guasaow, Nov. 21, 1845. 

Dr. Bailey:—There is a great fermente-in 
Kentucky on the subject of slavery—the result 
of which will be the freedom of the State, andT 
hope ina few years, It is becoming very evé- 
dent that it is our interest, in a pecuniary point 
of view, to dispense with slave labor, Slavery 
is ruining the rising generation; it is causing 
scores of young men to study professions, who 
are wholly unfitted by nature or education to 
do so; of course they fail, and are very Joafers 
and drones upon society; when, but for the de- 
gradation attached to labor, they might have 
made useful citizens, and figured handsomely 
at the plow-tail, or anvil. Respectfally. 


Austinpurc, AsutTaguta £0,, O., Nov. 12, 1845, 
Doct, G. Bailey: Dear Friend—-Permit me 
now to say a word about the situation of peo- 
ple in general, throughout this county, and a 
few adjoining counties. You are aware per: 
haps, that this is not a grain-growjng buta 
grass-growing section of country. We depend 
almost entirely upon the raising of stock, and 
the manufacture of butter and cheese for oyr 
income. Of course the farmers have large 
stocks of cows and other cattle on hand, and 
large quantities of hay and grain are required 
to winter them. The hay crop this last season 
is almost a total failure, owing to the unprece- 
dented drought. Some of the farmers have 
sold off their stock of cows at very reduced 
priees, good cows at five dollars. Some have 
gone into the neighboring counties of Penn- 
sylyanig, where the hay grop was better, and 
hired their cattle kept at the halves,—give half 
to pay foy wintering the .other half. Some 
elubbed together and sent an agent to Indiana, 
where corn is plenty and chegp, and purchased 
10,000 bushels of corn, which js now just arriv: 
ing by way of the lake, And after al], if the 
winter should be a hard one, there is no doubt 
but that many of the cattle would die before 
spring from very starvation. The countenances 
of almost the entire population in this section 
of country, are gloomy and sad, and their minds 


filled with) doubt and dismay. Yours truly. 





vallies and extensive prairies will haye under- 
gone farther improvements and extension. Your 
cotiun and breadstuffs will have greatly increased 
n quantity, and at the same tijje ‘l'exas will have 
added greatly to the manufacture of Sugar. 

‘The great question then, gentlemen, I now ap- 
proach. How shall we develop these great resources? 
How shall we bring into active use the munificent 
gitts of nature here provided, whether on the sur- 
fave of in the bowels of the earth? 

‘There is ope thing needful: that is, that you 
shall geta fair price for all you produce. ‘This 
will make this region the garden of the world.-- 
Now, how will you do this?) There js byt one 
course, viz: 9 Commensurate extension of your 
market. ‘Thisagain can be done only in one way. 
‘That is by a free and ready transit between this 
region and the several} States of the Union, and 
beyond that with the rest of the world. 

Here, gentlemen, | would remark, | intend no 
embellishment. We have njet for business purpo- 
ses, and for such an end the present yemarks | 
shall endeayor to make eg 

iiow shall we effect this cheap and perteet tran- 
sit for persons and merchandize ¢ Gentlemen, na- 
ture has been eminently propitious to us. First, 
we have the mighty Mississippi and its tributaries. 
It will be your part to see {hat these shall be so 
aided by art, as to give the utmost facility for their 
navigation. How, then, shall your valley and the 
southern Atlantic eities be united? We have at 
present Only a coasting yoyage round the shores of 
the Gulfef Mexico. ‘This ought to be made se- 
cure in peggefyy| times --more especially in event of 
war. A war would heye produce the stoppage of 
an artery of our system ; and igevite}}y end in the 
convulsion of commerce. Grent though the nat- 
ural advantages here may be, mucli remains to be 
done. The great impediment to be overcome is 
distance. From New O;leans to Charleston, via 
Florida Point, is somewhere abot two thousand 
miles, and a very dangerous passage. ‘S‘he i‘lorida 
Keys are fraught with danger to the mariner; and 
long betore commerce has attained its present 
stnie, the annual losses in this voyage amounted 
to ppt lese than five hundred thousand dollars. 

Tits, it may be true, falls on insprance ; but is 
not lessa loss. From Memphis or from Nashville 
the distance to Charleston is not less than two 
thousand three hundred smiles, via Florida Pojnt, 
with all its danger; whilé in a direct route across 
the country it is only abont six hundred miles. A 
good railruad would be-the means of accomplish- 
ing this journey in two dayd, the effect of which 
in the rapid transit of persons and light jnerchan- 
dize wilt be of great importance. ‘I’o effect this 
object® nature has been eyninently munificent. On 
either side the range of Alleghgnies are vast and 
tertile plains; and bursting through these ranges, 
in convenient gaps, flow the Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee rivers. It so happens that from every di- 
rection there are natural openings through this 
lofty range, al) meeting in the State of Georgia at 
a single point, Atalantg, ip De Kalb County. In 
every direction they tend to that point, harmoni- 
zing all interests of all directions in that one spot, 
and interesting all parties in the farther execution 
of each others’ yjews. 

_ I cannot here go into detail as J could wish.— 

Facts however will be presented tq the cgnsidera- 

tion of the Convention ‘b suitable committee for 
that purpose, which wis ispense with the neces- 

sity of my going farther than a general allusion tu 
this topic. 

I may, in illustration, however, be permitted to 
ey that at the outset of the construction of the 
Charleston and the Savannah railroads there was 
= jealousy of each other. Eventually however, 

etter.counsels prevailed. ‘The roads, by necessi- 

ty, met at Atlanta, in De Kalb county, Georgia,and 

froin that point there is to both of those companies a 

mutual and joint interest in the farther prosecution 

to completion pf a railroad to the Mississippi val- 

ey. Now, a railroad is projected from Oxford, 
through the Hiwassee District, which of necessity 

goes to Atlanta. ‘That from Nashville, through 

Chattanooga, must pass to the same point. That 

from Memphis the same. From Giand Gplf or 
Vicksburg, the same. From New Orleans the 

same, And this shows that instead of rivalry, we 

in truth are interested in the execution of all,— 

We all meet at one point, the farther progress 

— is of mutual advantage and interest 

10 ali, . 





B. B. Honver. 
Lge County, Iowa, Nov. 7, 1845. 
Mr, Ecrror:—I suppose you but rarely hear 
from this far country, and peradventure may 
think that there are no hearts here that throb 
high in behalf of our fettered brother—the slave. 
Thank God, this is not the case; and soon, I 
believe, will such a demonstration be made in 
behalf of Liberty, as will satisfy all that Iowa is 
not lagging behind her sister States in the great 
work of Emancipation. 
A special election for members of the Legis- 
Jature wag held jn thiy county a few days ago, 
and for the first time a Liberty ticket was pre- 
sented. It was only nominated a few days he- 
fore the clectiong-and reeeived about seventy 
votes,” “Dur candidates were good and true 
men, Lewis Epps, and poojasis Casey, The 
number of votes cast for them may ‘appear 
small, but they are noteto be: despised, when 
we look to the good which: wil] flow from; this 
movement. . We have now commenced, and 
will continue to presept a ticket, ri full ticket, 
for connty ang territorial officers, at every elec- 
tion hereafter. Quy late ¢ ch yam the grain 
of mustard-seed, which wil way into a Brent 
tree, Several who have heretofore voted wit 
the Whigs and Demoerats, went for our ticket, 
and the number will increase yearly. » We are 
well satisfied that “moral suasion” is entirely 
inefficient, and our only resort is the ballot 
box, We have in this county aloneabout 150 or 
ath Liberty yoters, and in the territory at least 
. And yet ofrangi to say,we have neyer 
organized asa parly. Every free Staje and 
territory in the Upjon has a Liberty organiza- 
tion except Iowa! ‘This isa huyrning shame, 
and it is resolyed to sybinit to the reproach no 
longer, 
The chief cause of our supineness is, that wor 
have no Liberty press in our midst, This is 
necessary to arouse and concentrate our efforts, 
and we inust strive to procure one. Ours is the 
only tyee.sojl where there is no newspaper devo- 
ted to the gayge of fe slave! Wil} yon aid 
your brethren here, hy calling the aljentiop of 
persons wishing to establish a Liberty’ press, to 
our territory? Denmark, in this county, or Sq- 
lem in the agjoinir county of Henry, would 
bea good location foy y pregs. It would be 
well supported, for here is an ample field for 
the labors of a Liberty editor, and he would 
find many willing fellow-workers in rolling 
pound the time, when the “captive of the migh- 
ty shall be takey away, ang the prey of the ter- 
rible delivered.’ ons for freedom, 
Cee” CLAaERO 


P.S, Persons desirous of obtaining’ informa- 
tiqn on fhe enbject of establishing a Liberty 
paper in Towa, might adgreas any of the follow- 
ing gentlemen: 

RE. Asa Turner, Denmark, Lee co., fowa 
Lewis Epps, do.; John Green, West Point; Jas. 
McAlenny, Fort Madison; Wm. P. Nelson, do.; 
Benjamin Casey, Farmington; Aaron Street, jr, 
Salem, Henry co. 


The by the great Fire which happened 
at New ork on the 19th of last July, have been 


N. 





i} ought to g¢complish; 


I trust, gentlemen, a spigit will govern this as- 
sembly which will remoye all jealousy, if any 
may haye existed, between divers interests. — 
They are all one in reality. {£ hope to see har- 
mony;—all, aiding in alj, and rejoicing in do- 
ing 80. 

n these remarks I do not cross the Mississippi 
river to the newer region of country, for on this 
point Tam unprepared; but | firmly hope and be- 
lieve there will be no difficulty there. ‘T'heir inter- 
ests are ours, 

The systematic police of your streams, and their 
protection in war; will, it is true, allord great fa- 
cility in the transit of persons and merchandise, and 
a ready market in one place i! not another, eyen a 
market to every man’s door. But that is as yet but 
little, We muist look to our connection with the 
North, as well as amongst ouyselyes; and see that 
that connection shall be secure from danger of nav- 
igation as well us contingency of war. The rail 
road system is the only sure and yninterrupted 
means of connection therewith, and that for the 
six months in the year, when. from opposite cau- 
ses, either ice or drought, the ordinary channels of 
inland navigation are closed. Besides great rail 
road cemmunications, we must also connect the 
vallies of the Mississippi and St Lawrence rivers 
—to atlect which, the Illinois river presents great 
natura! adyanteges, (ther links of connection 
pha at 00 will shortly he completed. The N, 
York and Brie Rail Riogd--the Penmsylygnia Rail 
Roads~-the Baltimore Rail Raad—the Ghesepeake 
and Ohio Canal—the James River ard Kanawha 
Rail Road—and{other companies pushing on their 
noble enterprizes to completion. 

This then, gentlemen, brings us to @ more deli- 
cate question—and that is,how fur we may invoke 
the aid of the General Government? On this point, 
gentlemen, I ny aware there is a diversity of opin- 
ion. * Mis wel] known that | am for a rigid gon- 
struction of opr Copstithtion.” will nd, nay I 
would scprp 10 take this occasion {a pass gpinion 
on topics belonging ta other Halls than these-~an 
here | would beg all to act with forbearance. If 
general topics arise, let everyfcanstitutional scruple 
be an untouched point. Your cireular of last July 
excjuding subjects of political controversy, } read 
with pleasure on that account. Our general gov- 
ernment, however, 1s one of limited powers. Its 
restrictions must be sacred, and on them depend 
the dpration of our Copstitytion and our country. 
their integrity depends the fond anticipation of 
the {Qunders of our-goyernnient that {or iime to 
come it should fay purnase.sl| gathers, 

As to the Improvement of the valley. of the Missts- 
sippi—what, then, can the General. Government 
dof The invention of Fulton has, if | may be al- 
lowed the expression, tikned the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries into an inland sea, of equal im- 
portance in its navigation with Chesapeake or 
Delaware bay. 1 believe it therefore:to be a mat- 
ter peculiarly within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Gaverpment, and deserving the highest degree of 
its police ahd protection. * Thie js nos a matier to 
be left to individunl stites. “Ii is due of high’ na- 
tional importance. We may sately lay down as a 
rule, which it 1s presumed will be acceptable to all 
that whateyer can'be done by individuals, they 

} ‘ hatever js peculiarly within 
the province ef mies rey shopld effect; and what- 
ever js essentially within the control of he Gen- 
eral Government, it should accomplish. believe 
the free and uninterrupted pavigation of these in- 
land seas (so to speak) is within the peculiar pro- 
vince of the General Government. (Great applause.) 
But on these topics it were useless at present to go 
into detail. 








to. an aggregate of over seven millions of dollars. 


Again, The connection of the Mississippi Valley 





Already has magh 


flere all the articles to clothe aiid feed mankind 
are produced, not only in sufiicient abundgnee for 
our wants, and for that of the U. States, bat their 


and abroad. In a short. time,also, your fertile 


d| extent an 


Nae ee ee — ae ae 


with the Southern, Atlantic States ia % nfatier be 
longing to the General Governments anc seattires 
attention in tw points. 

Ist. A more. uninterrupted communidiition be 
tween the Mississippi tiver'and the Gulf by deep- 
ening the bar at the Balize, so as at all times to 
admit the passage of the largest vessels, and thus 
effect a more immediate junction of the ocean and 
river trade. 

2nd. Security in the event of war, not only by 
an extensive naval station on the Gulf, and the’ 
permanent occupation of those waters by a large’ 
naval torce, but also by the speedy fortification of 
the ‘Tortugas. 

‘These means will tend to keep open the present 
modes of transit between the Southwestern and 
Atlantic States. 

There is another mode of inter-communication, 
however, wherein the intervention of the General 
Government may be more than doubitul. I now 
allude to the Railroad system Now, government 
I comend, cannot create a Railroad system, or 
any other system of internalimprovements within 
any scparate State; and grant that it bad the pow- 
er even then it would be in vain to look for any 
appropriation. J,ocal appropriations, if I may use 
a vulgar expression, are controlled and overruled 
by “log-rolling,” and in illustration of the futility 
of the general government embarking in any un- 
dertaking of the kind, 1 would state that already 
it has expended not less than seventeen millions 
of dollars therein, the whole of which at this 
time ts not worth one million of dollars. Howev- 
er, the government ought to subseribe to every 
work of internal improvement in proportion to its 
ownership in tands to be benefitted thereby, just 
as individual or corporate owners do. ‘This is na 
new idea to me. I once gave the casting vote in 
the Chair, for the Ship Canal eonneetion in Illi- 
nois, on this principle. Now the government is a 
great landed proprietor in the new States. It 
ought to terminate that ownership and transter its 
munagement to the States, allowing them thirty 
three and one third (a liberal allowance to be sure) 
per cent. for attending to it, the other sixty-six and 
two-thirds going to: the general government, and 
connecting this at the same time with tke gradua- 
tion of their prices, eo as ta reduce their prices 
even to 25 cents per acre. This course, gentlemen, 
would be productive of a fund which might be ap- 
propriated to Railroads or other works of benefit 
to the Jands so owned. It might be applied by 
subscription with States ar individoets, to alter- 
nate sections of such improvemen:, all in the ratio 
of respective owncrship.~ Such a course will have 
great effect ou the improvement of the Mississippi 
valley nm its connection with the Atlantic States. 

I now gone ja quather point, ldo nat waut to 
allude to the Protectiye’ sysjejy, VaoF diseysa hie 
merits or demerits of 2 high er the present Tarif}. 
Nor do I desire at all to force my opimions on gny 
geniionen present. But one subject may inciden- 
tally deyaand ony considergtion On one article of 
duty, which may perhaps he discussed, wighopyen 
tering into the province of Legisfatiye hails, and 
Which lus gn immediate bearing on the present 
topic. Individuuis may agcomplish much by their 
subscriptions to publig enterprise; but regard thy 
expense of 2 railroad at present prices. ‘The usyaj 
T railroad iren, as iraported ipty this country pnder 
the present tariff; eosts not less than $2,000 nex 
wile for theduty. Now were this duty repealed, 
it would virtually operate as so much money ae- 
tually subscribed to the completion of a road. Our 
own manytacturgrs can make such ipon at igom 
fitty-five to sixty doliars per top. Phis 1 have 
from the best authority, and froma gentleman wha 
at this time hag not Jess than;$300,000 invested in 
iron works. | There are at present but two manu- 
factories of railroad iron in this country; but I ap- 
prehend many wiil be ijndaped to engage therein 
on terms which wiil produce gn ample supply, ‘A 
fair profit, on prices not to exceed seyenty-tive do}- 
lars per ten. [sincerely trust the ‘l'ariff on rail- 
road iron will be reduged. The importance of this 
subject will be duly considered ‘by this Aszembiy, 
and | shall be glad to hear any fagis which oun: 
nen here shall be able to present, in the gorse of 
our fatyré deliperations. 

1 have now passed, | heteye, throngh all that 
we can ask of the General Goyernment,except one 
topic. We must look to a FOREIGN as well as q 
home market. The present tariff isa barrier to the 
command of the Jorgigx market. Bnt T reeom- 
mend, even jf this be so, that we shall pop battle 
this here. The Halls of Congress, not the Assem- 
bly here met, is the place for that discussion. 

_ Jn conelysion, your position in point of country 
is truly remarkable for climate, fertility, and ex- 
tent; but great as it now is,a more brilliant desti- 
ny awaits you. It willnot be more than twenty 
years hetore you will be deliberating, not how you 
shall connect your valley with the Southeastern 
States, but how you shall conpect your yalley with 
the Pacitic Ocean, and how, agross the Continent, 
yori shall connect the commerce of the Atlantig 
and Pacifie Gveans, and thus control the transit of 
the prednets of the Worid. 

Let your moderation, harmony, gad unanimity, 
gentlemen, set an example which shall hereaftgee 
have its effect in similar resulis, where we trust 
the di liperatjons of this Cynvention wi]] be dply 
responded to. And iy the resylts be sych as ta 
perpetuate and strengthen, jf possiple, by piker in- 
dissoluble bonds that intimate connection which 
shall ever be our boast--that. as time shall last, 
we muy evey eojtinue over the most prosperous 
regions of the world the UNITED STATES ot 
America. 

The following Resolutions were adopted by the 
Convention: 


1. Resojved, That tlie reports of the various com: 
mittees, and such documents accompanying them 
= the supervising committee may select, be print- 
e 


eid 








2. Resolved, That ihe communication between 
the Gulf of Mexico an¢ the interior, afforded by the 
navigation of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers and 
their principal .tribumeies, is indispensable to the 
detence of the coumiey in time of war, and essen- 
tial also to its commerce, 
3. Resolved, That the improvement and prescr- 
vation of the navigation of those great rivers are 
objects as strictly National as any other prepara- 
tion tor the defence of the country, and that such 
improvements are deemed by the convention im- 
practicable by the States or individual enterprise, 
and call for appropriations of money by the General 
Government, : 
4. Resolved, That the deepening of the mouth of 
the Mississippi so as to pass ships of the largest 
cla °8, Cost what it may, Is a work worthy of the 
nation, and would greatly promote the general 
prosperity. 
5. Resolved, That if the policy of reinforeing ovr 
navy with war steamers be adapted, the Western 
waters are proper sources of supply,as they abound 
in iron, the: terial for their construction,and 
also ims lee i ar saporant materials for 
munitions of Wary provisions a ing cheap, and 
the skill requisi “for their cuaernetion ag wavi- 
gation being ‘atiplem this region, which already 
possesses the largest steam commercial marine in 
the world. ~ 
6..Resolved, That the project of connecting the 
at tiver with the lakes of the North, by 9 
ship canai, and this with the Atlagtic ocean, is a 
measure syorihiy of the eiilightened considergtion of 
Congress. Pe. Sa wee spe? plat 
_ 7. Resolved, That the intercppree between the 
Gulf ef Maxica and the Atlantic coast aught to he 
preserved unimpaired, and that ample military and 
nayal defences and additona} light-houses and 
beacons should be established along the coast ef 
the Gulf of Mexico at the most chatie points for 
that purpose. 
8. Resolved, That the Guif and Lake coasts are 
greater in extent than the Atlantic seabcard, that 
the interests tu be defended in one quarter are 
quite as important ynd altogether as national a3 
those in the other, and that the expenditurgs ri 
uired for the proper defences of he Gul and the 
kes will fall far short af what has been Sealy 
voted for the cast defences to the Atlantic. 
9. Resolved, That Congress establish a Nation- 
al armory and foundery at some pomt on the 
sore waters at as early a period as_practica- 
ble. 
10. Resolved, That the marine hospitals on the 
Westein and Sopthwestern waters, whose con, 
struction has been commenced or apthoriged p\ 
Congress, onght to be prosecuted’ to completio: 
with the least possibile delpy. “aw >. 
11. Resolued, That the mail seryi¢e of the West 
and South requires great improyement in speed and 
regularity, and payticplarly on the Western waters; 
that measyres opght to be taken qlsa for the 
prompt extensjon of the magnetie telegraph into 
or through the Mississigni yalley 
_ 12. Hesoled, ‘That millions of acres of the pub- 
lie domain, lying on the Migsissippi river, and on 
its tributaries, now worthless for the purpose of 
cultivation, might be reclaimed by throwing up 
embankmentsg@ as to.prevent overflow, and that 
this convention recommend to Congress to take 
such measures as may be decmed, expedient to 
accompiish that object by grant of said lands or 


an appropriution of mone 

13. MRewolvede That ther opnection of the South 
Atlantic seaboard with the Missicuibp ahd Ohio 
rivers by Railroads, is a poltey urgently demanded 
by the superior faemlity it affords for the social and 
commercial intercouse of the pedple living’on the 
shores of those wa) the Railroad being unri- 
valled by any otNgeamsinicial structure for the speed, 
certainty an ecomomy of its travel and trangpor- 
tation got ’ 

ft, Pesolves, That the profit: afforded by such 
works or investment of capital, and the great 
success ta which they have been con- 
ducted by private companies, will, we trast, 
promptly msure Mie grant by the several States in- 
terested of | the facilities 10 private, companies 
required; and this Convemtion ‘reeommends to its 
members to use their influence with the several 
State Legislatures, in promoting the object. 
_ 15. Resolved, That, as many of the railroads pro- 
jected may pass through «the publie domain, this 
conyention would respectlully urge on the consid- 
eration of Congress the equity of granting the righi 
of way apd afernatée sections 0 the public eds 
to nid in thelr construction, this beipg is more 
than a fayr remuneration paid by the Government 
as proprietor for the increased value imparted by 
such roads to the remaining public lands. 
1G. Resolved, That efficient steps should be ta- 
ken by the General Government to Temove and 
prevent the recurrence of the obstruétions in the 
St. Lonis harbor. 
17, Resclved, That a dry-dock and convenient 
arrangements for the repair and refitting of Goy- 
erjinent yessels should’ pe ég'ablished at some 
suitable pdinis on the Gulfof Mexico. is, 
The eighteenth resolution recommends the ap- 
pointment of two commitieesy of five each, to mie- 
morialige Congress and addrese, the people on the 
sybjects age in these r . 
Resolved, “That it is t that Congress 
should make aa appropriation ot money for the 
purpose of completing the military road fromthe 
west bank of the Mississippi, (opposite Memphis, , 
threugh the swamps, to the highlands in Arkansas, 
in the direction of the various military forts on the 
Western trontier. ’ aa gts 








